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Kndow Somebody 


By Dorothy Dix 


[It is a great pleasure to us to present this article from the pen of a famous author and 


journalist. 


Dorothy Dix is probably the highest paid woman in the newspaper world to-day, and 


the weekly income derived from her writings equals the yearly income of most office workers. 
Our readers will appreciate the article all the more when we inform them that it was written 
for this magazine exclusively, and was sent to us as a voluntary contribution.—Eprror.} 


N spite of all that cynics say to the con- 
I trary the heart of humanity throbs 

with a very warm love for its fellow 
men. There are few people so callous and 
selfish that they do not yearn to help lift 
the burden of misfortune—of poverty, of 
disease, of ignorance—under which their 
less fortunate brothers and sisters are 
crushed to earth. 

What most of us really envy the mil- 
lionaires is not their fine places, nor their 
automobiles, nor yachts, nor diamonds, but 
the ability to help humanity. We wish 
that we could give a hospital, as Mr. Mor- 
gan did, where poor mothers can have 
everything done for them that skill and 
science can do when their children are 
born. We wish that we could give li- 
braries, and put books in the hands of 
every hungry-minded man and woman in 
the country, as Mr. Carnegie has done. 
We wish that we could establish a great in- 
stitution for the study of the causes of dis- 
ease, as Mr. Rockefeller has done. 

We haven't the money to endow any 
sort of an institution, but there is one 
thing that we can do. We can endow an 
individual. And perhaps that may be as 
important a work, and have as far-reach- 
ing results as if we had endowed a school, 
or a church, or a hospital. 

The greatest thing that one human being 
can do for another is to help that indi- 
vidual to become an independent, self-sus- 
taining member of society. That is the 
only help that we can give another that 
counts. The charity that turns its recip- 


ient into a parasite is a curse instead of a 
blessing, and a crime instead of an act of 
virtue. 

If you will make a study of the loafers, 
and the dead-beats, male and female, of 
your acquaintance, you will find out that 
the reason that nine-tenths of them are 
failures and derelicts in life is because 
they have never been taught how to do any 
one thing well enough to make a decent 
living by it. All that they have had to 
give the world was unskilled labor, and the 
world pays unskilled labor a bare wage. 

So the poor incompetent has gone on 
changing from job to job, always hoping 
that he or she would strike something that 
would bring in a comfortable salary, and 
never finding it, until, at last, he or she got 
discouraged and quit trying to make a liv- 
ing at all, and joined the vast army of 
mendicants. 

Now it is in the power of every one of 
us who can spare a very little money to 
prevent such a catastrophe as this. It is 
in our power to turn some one human life 
from the chance of being a failure into the 
certainty of being a success by selecting 
some particular individual, and endowing 
him or her with a good trade. 

You know a bright boy, for instance. 
Perhaps he is in your office, or he is the 
sharp little chap who delivers your gro- 
ceries or your morning paper. His people 
are poor. They can’t afford to spend a 
penny on his development. Left to him- 
self he will have to run errands, and carry 
bundles, and do ill-paid work for years 
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and years to come—possibly for the bal- 
ance of his life. 

Take that boy and have a heart-to-heart 
talk with him some Sunday when he can 
get off. Find out what he wants to do, 
what it is in him to do, and then be the 
fairy godmother or godfather to give him 
his chance. 

I don’t mean to send him off to Harvard 
or to Paris, or to furnish the money while 
he loafs through college and acquires ex- 
pensive tastes that he'll have no means of 
gratifying. I mean teach him some way to 
make a good living, which is the beginning 
of all virtue. 

If the boy has no overwhelming talent 
in some one direction—and most boys 
haven’t—the very best and most concrete 
form that this philanthropy of endowing a 
human being can take is to send him to a 
good school of shorthand. It requires only 
from six or eight months’ time for any in- 
telligent young person to perfect herself 
or himself in a good system of shorthand. 
The tuition costs at the outside only $80, 
and for this small sum you can change the 
whole destiny of a boy or girl, and win 


your own everlasting salvation. 
Does this sound like overstating the 


case? Not at all. Perhaps you have only 
thought of stenography as a series of pid- 
dling pot-hooks that led to nothing but 
stoop-shoulders and a green eyeshade, and 
a typewriter in a corner of an office. On 
the contrary, the very shortest ladder on 
which a man can climb to success is made 
out of the lead pencils of the crackerjack 
stenographer. 

The average boy who starts in any kind 
of big business is so far away from the 
heads that it is generally years before they 
hear of him, no matter how competent he 
is. The clever youth who is a stenogra- 
pher is brought into immediate personal 
contact with the big men, whose dictation 
he takes. The private secretary is bound 
by his very position to know all the inner 
details of the work of the firm by which 
he is employed. He has special valuable 
inside information that he has gotten from 
the top, that the boy who has begun at the 
bottom cannot have. 

Above all, he has the inestimable advan- 
tage of being right under the eye of the 
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man who has the plums to hand out, and so 
if he shows that he has quality in him; if 
he has proved that he has energy, and ac- 
curacy, and ability, that he can be trusted, 
and has initiative, he is practically sure 
to be pushed forward the very first time 
his employer needs a good man in some ex- 
ecutive position. 

Shorthand has been called the “winged 
art,” and it has been the short cut for 
innumerable men from obscurity to high 
places. George B. Cortelyou, William 
Loeb, Joseph P. Tumulty all began as 
stenographers. Senator William Chandler 
was a court reporter, as was also Senator 
Thompson, from Kansas. Judge Landis, 
United States District Judge, was a pri- 
vate secretary; so was Judge Charles 
L. Guy. Morgan Shuster, formerly the 
Treasurer-General of the Persian Govern- 
ment, began his career as a stenographer 
in the War Department. 

Warren J. Lynch, of the American Steel 
Foundries, was originally a stenographer. 
So was Colonel H. P. Pope, of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, and Hugh Chalmers, 
of the Chalmers Motor Company. 

But the list is endless. In every big 
publishing company, in every big adver- 
tising company, in every railroad, in every 
big business firm, you will find that a large 
percentage of the men at the top started 
out as stenographers 

Of course, the door of opportunity is 
never quite as widely open for a woman 
as it is for a man, but stenography has 
proved itself not only woman’s most re- 
liable bread and butter earner, but has 
furnished her with her richest slice of 
plum cake. Zelda Sears got her real train- 
ing for the stage while she was stenogra- 
pher to Clyde Fitch. Mabel Herbert 
Urner, while acting as stenographer to 
Cleveland Moffett, was inspired to try her 
hand at writing, and Miss Helen Tyler, 
New York’s most successful woman the- 
atrical broker and producer, served her 
apprenticeship as stenographer with a firm 
of publishers. 

The women who have business sense find 
stenography their best stepping-stone to 
big salaries, as is proven by Miss Kath- 
erine Harrison, who was said to draw 
$40,000 a year as the private secretary 
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of the late H. H. Rogers. The confiden- 
tial secretary of George W. Perkins is also 
a woman, as is the secretary to Gage G. 
Tarbell. Miss Reah Whitehead, a Judge 
of the Justice Court of King County, Se- 
attle, Washington, was a stenographer 
when she decided to study law at a night 
school. From court reporting she went 
into the law, and eventually to office. 

But the list of women stenographers who 
have achieved success is as endless as that 
of the men. Shorthand opens up to them 
a vista of endless possibilities in the way 
of business opportunities that nothing else 
does. 

Of course, it will be said that the aver- 
age pay of the stenographer is small. That 
is true, but no other work in the world 
is rewarded so absolutely on its merit. The 
poor stenographer who is slow in taking 
dictation, who never learns to spell, who 
is inaccurate, gets exactly the pay to which 
such work is entitled. So does the ste- 
nographer who is quick and accurate and 
reliable. And there are tens of thousands 
of harassed employers simply pining and 
honing to pay big salaries to stenographers 
who can do good work. 

One more word and I am done. Here 
is a true story that fell under my personal 
observation. A bright young boy gradu- 
ated from high school and started out to 
seek work. For a whole year he hunted 
in vain for a good job, because in this day 
of specialization and rush, nobody wanted 
to pay an utterly untrained youth for 
things he did not know how to do. He 
was like a merchant going forth to sell 
some intangible thing that he did not 
possess. 

Eventually the boy grew utterly down- 
hearted and discouraged, and he was just 
reaching the I-am-doomed-to-be-a-failure 
point when a jitney philanthropist with 
only a hundred dollars to spare happened 
along and invested it in sending the lad 
to the —--——— School of Shorthand. 

The boy in the space of a year made 
himself an expert stenographer, who could 
do his 125 words a minute, by the yard. 
As soon as he was graduated he got a good 
position, and from that went as a private 
secretary to one of the big men in the pro- 
fession that he had always longed to enter. 
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The boy is happy and is headed straight 
for success. His whole life was saved and 
changed by his being taught stenography. 

If a boy and girl have only mediocre 
ability, stenography gives them at least a 
trade by which they can earn a living. If 
they have ambition and talent, it is the 
short cut to success. That is why you can 
do no act that will come nearer safeguard- 
ing a young person’s future than to have 
him or her taught the gentle art of ste- 
nography. 

So I come back to my starting point. 
Acquire merit by endowing some girl or 
boy by sending her or him to a good school 
of shorthand. 


20° 
A Compliment 


(The key will be given next month.) 
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Report of the Gregg Shorthand 
Federation Convention 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 26-30, 1916 
Officers for 1917 


President, James C, Reed, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
Firat Vice-President, John M. Hill, Hill’s Business College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Second Vice-President, Nellie C. Collins, Galesburg High School, Galesburg, Illinois 


Secretary-Treasurer, Alan A. 
MID a long-to-be-remembered spirit 
of enthusiasm, good-will and an eag- 
erness for knowledge, the Federation 

held its annual meeting Christmas week, 

with an attendance and personnel that 
speak eloquently for the get-together in- 
clinations of commercial teachers. The 

meeting opened with a 

goodly number, which 

steadily increased until 

the closing session Fri- 

day evening, when the 

zenith of interest and 

attendance was reached. 

Besides a larger at- 

tendance of teachers at 

than ever 

secretary 


the sessions 
before, the 
reported an annual en- 
rollment of about five 
hundred—a new record 
that presages still 
greater things for the 
future of the organiza- 
tion. 

The Reception 
The teachers 
changed greetings and renewed acquaint- 
ances at the reception Tuesday evening at 
the home of the forward movement. The 
entire tenth floor of the Tower Building 
was turned over to the visiting teachers, 
and there was dancing, refreshments and 
a generally good time. A feature that ap- 
pealed to many was the opportunity to 
learn about the record systems and follow- 
up methods used in the offices, which were 
interestingly explained by Mr. Hagar and 
Mr. Wigent. The teachers also explained 

the methods of conducting their work. 


ex- 


committee, 


James C. Reep, President, 1917 


Bowle, 77 Madison Avenue, New York 


Wednesday Morning Session 


The meeting was opened by Mr. Henry 
J. Holm, the chairman of the executive 
who introduced Mr. Walter 
Rasmussen, the president of the Federa- 
Mr. Rasmussen announced that he 

would postpone his an 
address until the 
session. He 
introduced Mr. Conrad 
Morris, of Rochester, 
N.Y., as the first speak- 
er on a program that 
proved to be most prac- 
helpful to 
teachers of shorthand, 
typewriting and office 
training. The general 
was “The Three 
Divisions of Theory 
Work: (a) Presentation, 
(b) Application, (c) 
Examination.” 

The paper on “Pres 
entation,” by Mr. Mor 
ris, was full of food for 
thought. He believed 
that the teacher could easily explain 
too much, thus robbing the student 
of the benefit and joy of working out 
things for himself. That those who are 
preparing to teach the subject should re- 
ceive fuller explanations of the lessons 
than those intending to do office work 
was also advocated by the speaker. He re- 
garded as fundamentally wrong the plan 
of having one teacher handle all the the 
ory work and another all the dictation. 
“The teacher that has both theory work 
he said, “‘is 


tion. 


nual 
afternoon 


tical and 


topic 


and advanced work to do,” 
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likely to avoid explaining either too little 
or too much and to make the explanations 
that he does give count.” On the impor- 
tance of asking questions to learn what the 
students know, Mr. Morris said: 


Jouw M. Hitt 
First Vice-President, 1917 


The teacher should ever bear in mind the fact 
that students often fail to read understandingly. 
They may not correctly interpret the language 
of the rule. The purpose of the questions 
should, of course, be to determine what under- 
standing the student has of the rule. The 
teacher should place shorthand outlines on the 
blackboard, illustrating the rule being studied. 
He should make clear, definite, deliberate state- 
ments in regard to these illustrations, and should 
follow the statements with more questions. 


The paper was discussed by Mr. J. 
Walter Ross, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. Ru- 
pert P. SoRelle, of New York City; Mr. 
E. D. Kizer, of Winona Lake, Indiana; 
Miss Cora E. Holland, of Detroit, Mich., 
and no doubt other teachers would have 
been heard from had there been more time. 

Mr. Harold J. Russell, commercial mas- 
ter in the St. John’s Technical High 
School, Winnipeg, Canada, developed the 
paper on “Application,” in a very interest- 
ing manner. Mr. Russell makes copious 
use of the blackboard in the introductory 
practice work, and requires a great deal of 
repetition work in the classroom and in 
home study. Accuracy is an important 
consideration in his plan of applying the 
principles. Mr. Russell advocated the use 
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of supplementary material, but explained 
that conditions under which he was teach- 
ing permitted no purchases of such books 
by students. He relied, therefore, on the 
blackboard for giving students supple- 
mentary practice matter, and said: 

I take a period in which I place upon the 
blackboard supplementary matter from other 
sources, and have the students make transcripts, 
answer questions and review generally the de- 
tails of the lesson. This is always a very inte 
esting part of the work and gives the students 
an opportunity to test their knowledge and 
apply it to new words and conditions. I do 
not consider it as an examination, but as part 
of the application of the theory. 


In the helpful discussion that followed, 
Miss Sadie Marion Becker, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Miss Nellie C. Collins, of 
Galesburg, Ill.; Miss Rutheda Hunt, 
of Evanston, Ill.; Mr. Conrad Morris, of 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. R. L. Martin, of Su- 
perior, Wis.; Miss Helen Goodrich, of 


Ataw A. Bowe 


Secretary-Treasurer, 1917 


La Grange, Ill., and Mr. H. M. Mun- 
ford, of Chicago, made valuable comments. 

Miss Lula M. Westenhaver, supervisor 
of the commercial work of the Madison, 
Wis., Public Vocational School, who spoke 
on the “Examination,” treated the subject 
exhaustively. She favored frequent tests 
and periodical examinations. She dis- 
cussed methods of preparing for the exam- 
ination, the administration of it, and the 
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grading of the papers. Of the two classes 
of examinations, the selective and the edu- 
cative, the latter, Miss Westenhaver said, 
had several distinct functions, among 
which are the following: 

It may be made the incentive for a keener 
interest in reviews; it is of value to the stu- 
dent, showing him the weakness or the strength 
of his knowledge of shorthand; it furnishes 
sufficient motive for concentration of mind and 
effort. 

The paper contained many valuable 
thoughts, and an interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. Mr. R. L. Martin, of the Superior, 
Wis., High School, led the discussion, 
with some pertinent comments on Miss 
Westenhaver’s paper. Mr. W. W. Broune, 
of Webster Groves, Mo., was of the opin- 
ion that in many schools the examination 
was given to find out who was unfit rather 
than to test the student’s knowledge of 
shorthand. Miss Hunt said that she made 
up a list of words illustrating the rules 
and required the students to write the out- 
lines for them, which she considered the 
best way to ascertain their knowledge of 
the lesson. Mr. Morris and Miss Becker 
also spoke. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


Before resuming the regular program, 
a telegram was read from Mrs. Frances 
Effinger-Raymond, of San Francisco, ex- 
tending greetings and best wishes; also a 
letter from Mr. J. A. Williams, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, who was president last year, 
expressing regret that he could not be 
present. Mr. Rasmussen read a night let- 
ter from Mr. Gregg stating that the doctor 
absolutely forbade his making the trip to 
the convention. “My thoughts are with 
you and with all the members in love and 
appreciation,” said Mr. Gregg. The presi- 
dent sent a personal message of love and 
sympathy to Mr. Gregg, and at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Arthur G. Skeeles, of El- 
wood City, Pa., a committee was appointed 
to draw resolutions to be forwarded to 
Mr. Gregg. 

Mr. Rasmussen then delivered his an- 
nual address as president.’ Being one of 
the most enthusiastic pioneers of the For- 
ward Movement, his friends expected a 
glowing tribute to the system and its au- 
thor, and their expectations were more 
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than realized. His address bristled with 
striking paragraphs. The temptation is 
to quote liberally—but lack of space re- 
strains us. Speaking on the cause that 
brought the teachers together, he said: 


We are nearer to-day having a universal and 
standard system of shorthand than at any pre- 
vious period; and if those who have labored for 
standardization earnestly and sincerely wish to 
see their dream realized, they can do no better 
than co-operate with this y. The movement 
we represent is one of the great educational 
reforms of the world and as such should have 
the unqualified support and indorsement of all. 
We may incidentally honor our leader by so 
doing, but let us remember that this movement 
has become too big to remain a personal matter. 
It stands for a great universal truth, prin- 
ciple, idea, or whatever you may call it—and 
that is the real cause that brings us here. 


Another significant paragraph is the 
following: 


There never was a time when we could devote 
ourselves to this work with greater honor to 
ourselves and more benefit to the world than 
the present. Our work is of general public 
interest, concerning the welfare of this and 
future generations. It has made the art of 
shorthand popular among all classes and has 
become an important cause deserving serious 
consideration. and requiring the highest intelli- 
gence, labor and patience. It is our duty to 
guard it against all encroachments, whether 
they be fostered by unselfish, unscrupulous or 
mercenary motives. Finally, we must 
stand united and assume a world-wide vision 
in the Forward Movement. As intelligent and 
thoughtful teachers, we must assert our influ- 
ence. Let us encourage and co-operate . . . 
let us support and use this, the greatest of al 
shorthand organizations; let us unite our efforts 
for the good, the protection, the promotion and 
uplift of the art-science of shorthand which we 
so highly honor and dearly love. 


Mr. Rasmussen stimulated interest in 
his paper by interspersing stories of his 
experiences. He told how he had taught 
Miss Reah Whitehead, “with her curls 
down her back, in short dresses”—Miss 
Whitehead is now Judge Reah Whitehead, 
of Seattle, Washington. The president's 
address has the name of being a dry sort 
of thing, but the audience seemed spell- 
bound under the power of Mr. Rasmus- 
sen’s words as he gave reasons for the 
faith that was in him. 

Mr. Morton MacCormac, statistician of 
the Chicago Board of Education, and 
president of the MacCormac Schools, was 
then introduced and assured the teachers 
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that the educationa! interests of the city 
were exceedingly glad to welcome such an 
enterprising body. Mr. Edward J. Me- 
Namara, representing the Eastern G. S. A. 
and the New York G. T. A., brought a 
message from the Eastern friends of the 
movement. Mr. A. A. Bowle, represent- 
ing the New York G. W. A., gave an in- 
teresting account of the successful year’s 
work of that organization. Miss Blanche 
Boring, of the Chicago G. S. A., told about 
their work in the speed classes and the 
monthly social meetings. 

The general topic of discussion for the 
afternoon was “The Development of 
Speed—-(a) Matter, (b) Methods and (c) 
Execution.”” Miss Cora E. Holland, of the 
High School of Commerce, Detroit, Mich., 
read an excellent paper on “Matter.” 
Miss Holland recommended the careful se- 
lection of matter, in the elementary dicta- 
tion to emphasize the principles of the 
system of shorthand written and in the 
advanced dictation to impart useful knowl- 
edge. She regarded variety of matter of 
great importance. If the teacher will plan 


her work wisely, time can be conserved 
and a cycle of interesting and instructive 
dictation material given during the course. 


Miss Holland said: 


The scope of material mentioned—magazines, 
editorials, addresses inspirational and informa- 
tional literature, etc.—serve a wider purpose 
than the mere negative virtue of avoiding mo- 
notony and unreality of letters manufactured 
for the sake of practice. They have the positive 
value of freshness and interest, and afford a 
splendid opportunity for broadening the horizon 
of young people and creating the cultural at- 
mosphere for which we are all striving. 


The discussion was led by Miss Pearl 
A. Ritchie, of the Rockford, Ill., High 
School, who found the catalogs of local 
business houses sources of valuable dicta- 
tion matter. Miss Collins, Mr. B. E. Hos- 
tettler, of South Bend, Ind., and Mr. 
Munford also discussed the paper. 

Miss Helen W. Evans, in charge of the 
reporting class in Gregg School, read a 
paper on “Methods,” written by Mr. 
Fred H. Gurtler, who eould not be present 
because of a reporting engagement in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Gurtler recommended keep- 
ing a daily record of the student's stand- 
ing and advised frequent tests. He also 
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emphasized phrasing, and suggested that 
students be required to memorize the most 
common ones, acquire fluency in executing 
them, and that they form the habit of 
keeping a notebook of the phrases they 
encounter in their daily work and give 
them special study. He said that often a 
poor reader may be helped to become a 
good one by asking him to read his notes 
aloud in class. “For the greater portion 
of the time the periods of dictation should 
be from five to eight minutes in length,’ 
said Mr. Gurtler, “and at the end of these 
periods the instructor should have some 
student read back.” Continuing he said: 


For the lesser portion of the time dictation 
designed to develop endurance in writing should 
be given. This dictation should be at a speed 
which is well within the reach of the writer, 
so that exhaustion will not ensue in the endeavor 
to keep up with the dictation. The object o/ 
the dictation is and should be to give the stu- 
dent facility in executing the forms for each 
word. The matter should not be entirely new 
He should be able to get all of the dictation 
most of the time so that he will acquire the 
habit of not missing a word. 


Dr. E. H. Eldridge, of Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, and others took up the dis- 
cussion of the paper. 

The paper on “Execution” was handled 
by Mr. Arthur G. Skeeles, head of the 
commercial department in the Elwood City, 
Pa., High School. Mr. Skeeles approached 
his subject with the aid of efficiency prin- 
ciples and psychology, and the result was 
a very interesting and instructive paper. 
Mr. Skeeles said, “I instruct my students 
that they should make long strokes as 
quickly as short ones.’’ Executional drills 
on the simple combinations were recom- 
mended, such as the consonant strokes pre- 
ceded and followed by the large and smal! 
circles, the hooks joined to the same 
strokes, and so on. He continued: 


While practicing these combinations the aim 
should be to secure the most rapid and facile 
movement. There should be no endeavor to 
make a large number of outlines in a given 
time; but the attention should be concentrated 
on making each outline in the shortest possible 
space of time. 


Mr. Skeeles elucidated 
points as he read his paper by intersper 
sing apt illustrations. Miss Mary E. Par 
ker, of Joliet, Ill., who was one of the 
teachers to the paper, declared 


some of his 


discuss 
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that a good style of longhand was an im- 
portant aid to the development of the 
highest executional skill in shorthand. 


Friday Evening Session 

The annual speed contest in shorthand 
was the feature of the Friday evening 
meeting, the number of teachers and wri- 
ters present having left but few chairs 
vacant in the large convention hall. An 
account of the contest will be found on an- 
other page. 

The general topic for discussion was 
“The Application of Efficiency Principles 

-(a) To the Teaching of Shorthand; (b) 
To the Teaching of Typewriting; (c) To 
the Teaching of Office Training.” The 
first division of the subject was to be han- 
dled by Mr. Gregg, and in his absence 
the topic was omitted. 

The discussion on efficiency principles as 
applied to the teaching of typewriting was 
worth coming a long way to hear. The 
teachers who were there to get help in 
typewriting problems got it. The large 
audience was an inspiration to the speak- 
ers, and they entered into the discussions 
with unusual enthusiasm. A feature was 
the opportunity offered the teachers to ask 
questions and have them answered by ex- 
perts. Mr. E. G. Wiese, of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company, who spends 
practically all his time studying typewri- 
ting technique, opened the discussion and 
presented a very scientific, interesting and 
helpful paper. Among other valuable 
points presented are these: 

In the training of typists two things stand 
out most prominently. They are: mental and 
physical control. That great handicap—mental 
inertia—must be overcome. The operator must 
have quick perceptive powers and digital 
dexterity... . 

I believe that more time should be spent in 
the acquirement of skill in operating rather 
than giving the pupil such a great variety of 
forms. Once he has acquired skill, the forms are 
very simple to grasp. 


That the teachers followed closely the 
speaker's development of his subject was 
evidenced by the numerous questions 
asked. Mr. Emil Trefzger, of the Un- 
derwood Typewriter Company, and for- 
mer world’s champion typist, then took up 
the topic. Taking second place to none 
in enthusiasm and knowledge of his sub- 
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ject, Mr. Trefzger gave some very defi- 
nite and helpful advice on typewriting. 

A feature of his talk was the demonstra- 
tion of his points as he brought them out 
by Mr. William F. Oswald, former world’s 
amateur champion typist. Some of these 
points were: Assume your natural pos- 
ture at the machine; hold the arms in the 
easiest and most natural position; elimi- 
nate hesitation; handle the devices on the 
machine in the most efficient manner; an- 
chors retard speed and are valuable only 
on the keyboard lessons. 

Although the hour was late, Mr. Paul A. 
Carlson, head of the commercial work in 
the Manitowoc, Wis., High School, held 
the interest of the room with his thought- 
ful presentation of efficiency principles as 
applied to the teaching of office training. 
He sounded the keynote of his paper in 
the very first paragraph. He said: 

Office training represents the determined ef- 
tort of present-day commercial departments to 
bring into the schoolroom the business atmos- 
phere of the business office. It is the product 
of the belief that mere theory and no practice 
cannot give the desired results. 

Mr. Carlson then outlined the plan of 
conducting the work in his school, telling 
how the student body was organized to 
perform the duties assigned, describing 
schemes for developing and holding inter- 
est, and so on. 

Ths session was in every sense of the 
word an efficiency program, and the only 
regret was that there was not more time 
to continue the helpful discussions. 


oO 


Reporters’ Session 


Officers for 1917 

President, Blanche Boring, Chicago, Illinois. 
Secretary, Hermann F. Post, Chicago, Illinois. 

HE reporters held a round-table 

meeting Friday morning. The ad- 

dress of the president, Mr. Thurlow 
T. Taft, contained many suggestions and 
recommendations for making the work of 
the association more successful during the 
coming year. After some comments on his 
paper by those present, there was an inter- 
esting discussion on short-cuts, shortened 
forms for writing familiar court phrases, 
ete., and the reporter's problems in gen- 
eral. 
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On Abraham Lincoln 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Conducted by John R. 
Gregg, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Department of Hints 
and Helps for the 
Learner and Others 


“How to Study Effectively” 


+s OW to Study Effectively” is the 
H title of a recent book by Guy 
Montrose Whipple, Professor 
of Education at the University of Illinois. 
Che subject of effective methods of study 
is analyzed in an exceedingly helpful way 
and teachers and students will find in it 
many suggestions of practical value. 
Some of these suggestions apply to 
shorthand study and practice with special 


force. The following are quoted from the 


summary of the rules for effective study: 


Keep yourself in good physical condition 

Attend to, remove or treat physical defects 
that often handicap mental activity, such as de- 
fective eyesight, defective hearing, defective 
eeth, adenoids, obstructed nasal breathing 

See that external conditions of work (light, 
temperature, humidity, clothing, chair, desk, 
etc.) are favorable to study. 

Form a place-study habit. 

Form a time-study habit 

When possible, prepare the advance assign- 
ment in a given subject directly after the day's 

vitation in it. 

Begin work promptly. 

Take on the attitude of attention. 

Work intensely while you work: Concentrate. 

But don’t let intense application become flus- 
ter or worry. 

Do your work with the intent to learn and to 
remember. 

Before beginning the advance work, review 
rapidly the previous lesson. 

Find out by trial whether you succeed bet- 
ter by beginning with the hardest or with the 
easiest task when you are confronted with sev- 
eral tasks of unequal difficulty. 

In general, use in your studying the form 
of activity that will later be demanded when 
the material is used. 

Give most time and attention to the 
points in your knowledge or technique. 

Make the duration of your periods of study 
long enough to utilize “warming-up” but not so 
long as to suffer from weariness or fatigue. 

When drill or repetition is necessary, dis- 


weak 


tribute over more than one period the time 
given to a specified learning. 

When you interrupt work, not only stop at a 
natural break, but also leave a cue for its quick 
resumption 

After intensive application, especially to new 
material, pause for a time and let your mind 
be fallow before taking up anything else. 

Use various devices to compel yourself to 
think over your work 

Form the habit of working out your own con- 
crete examples of all general rules and prin 
cip es. 

Form the habit of mentally reviewing every 
paragraph as soon as you have read it. 

Do not hesitate to commit to memory ver- 
batim such materials as definitions of technical! 
terms, formulas, dates and outlines, always 
provided, of course, that you also understand 
them. 

When the material to be learned by heart 
presents no obvious rational associations, it is 
perfectly legitimate to invent some artificial 
scheme for learning and recalling it. 


The author brings out the efficiency 
principle of “waste motion” as applied to 
school work and stigmatizes the process 
of study as usually furnishing the chief 
source of waste. 


Efficiency is the watchword of modern in- 
dustrial life. The school, after all, is a sort 
of brain factory. its material is found in the 
subject-matter of the various studies and in 
the mental operations of its students. Study- 
ing is the method by which subject-matter is 
converted into ideas that shall be effective in 
the subsequent life of the students and by 
which at the same time the mental capacities 
of the student shall be drilled and trained. It 
is safe to say that failure to guide and direct 
study is the weak point in whole educa- 
tional machine. There is more than a fanci- 
ful analogy in the parallel between scientific 
management in modern industry and control 
of the technique of study in the modern school. 
The elimination of “waste motion” in the fac- 
tory must be paralleled by the elimination of 
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“waste motion” in the school. The chief source 
of this waste lies in the process of studying. 


“How to Study Effectively” is worthy 
of the careful perusal of every teacher and 
every student in his classes. The student 
working alone will also find in it help and 
inspiration. 


a> 
te as 


Word List on the 
Principles 


HIS list is designed as a test on the 
revised manual. It contains five 
hundred words, arranged in groups 

of twenty-five words each. 

There are a number of different ways in 
which this test may be given. The follow- 
ing are suggestions: 

1. Dictate the words at a moderate 
rate of speed. Have the students write 
the words in shorthand. In grading the 
work, deduct one point for each incorrectly 
written outline. 

2. Have the words typewritten or 
mimeographed in columns of twenty-five 
words each, four columns to the page. 
Have the students write the shorthand 
form opposite the typewritten word. 

8. Combine plans one and two, having 
half the required work dictated and half 
written from the typewritten list. 

4. Dictate the words, instructing the 
students to write them in columns. Inspect 
the work, to be sure that there are no 
longhand forms on the paper. Then have 
the students transcribe their notes, writing 
the longhand word after each shorthand 
form. This tests both reading and writing 
ability. 

5. Combine plans one, two and four, 
requiring a part of the work to be done 
according to each of these different 
methods. 

As the list is graded according to ad- 
vancement in the study, this test may be 
given to classes in which all the students 
are not at the same stage of the study, 
each student being required to use only 
the principles which he has completed in 
his classroom work. 

Write the shorthand forms for the fol- 
lowing words and phrases: 
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1. Take, rail, mean, lake, acre, rainy, treat, 
cream, grim, linen, well, eagle, camera, good, 
more, ticket, would, I-cannot, it-will-not, I- 
would-not, clean, dreary, green, tattle, Erie. 

2. Fail, frame, knave, chief, effigy, pave, bait, 
play, preach, catch, pledge, brief, calf, crash, 
chill, heavy, market, gave, check, every, belief, 
in-reply, please-ship, I-have-not, I-would-be. 

3. Taught, loaf, fraud, ball, shallow, lodge, 
motto, aroma, known, comb, omit, atone, drawn, 
tall, beyond, care, company, friend, most, pub- 
lish, in-favor, in-regard, I-told, on-behalf, of- 
which. 

4. Took, shove, shook, cuff, puff, dug, tough, 
chuckle, muff, mug, gull, weave, wall, wool, 
quick, awake, whack, yawn, year, yet, above, 
could, look, upon, what. 

5. Face, same, sage, these, throw, moth, 
sorrow, sod, vicious, breathe, fix, rank, 
convey, emboss, explode, everything, sayings, 
easily, fashion, death, hustle, inclose, other, such, 
them. 

6. Cow, annoy, sky, try, ripe, guide, adjoin, 

scout, apply, invite, snowy, lion, science, ammo- 
nia, riot, behind, point, new, wire, write, Dear- 
Sir, Your-kind-letter, Dear-Madam, Very-truly- 
yours. Yours-respectfully. 
7. Paint, bond, tenant, intention, latent, king- 
dom, Indian, happened, defense, mention, 
passes, examine, romance, waited, annexes, sus- 
tain, demanded, to-day, assist, attention, devote, 
endure, native, all-my-time, ought-to-know. 

8. Art, tardy, garden, farm, Charles, dares, 
sermon, concert, thirty, cashier, margin, argue, 
certain, perversity, learn, lantern, ordain, sort, 
warn, style, mails, determine, merchandise, or- 
ganization, word. 

9. Acceptance, advertise, beauty, 
character, cover, dollar, educate, 
industry, occupation, quality, remark, sig- 
nificant, strange, throughout, truth, value, 
wonder, young, respects, names, carries, nearly, 
kindly. 

10. Anyone, whatever, therefore, elsewhere, 
sometimes, within, wanted, directory, custom- 
ary, longer, afterthought, outside, answer, can- 
cel, eminent, frequent, matter, similar, arrive, 
loyal, to-night, Friday, August, a-dollar, five- 
per-cent. 

11. To-be, to-receive, as-well-as, as-long-as, 
I-have-been, it-has-been, will-be-able, we-had, 
you-do-not-know, you-don’t-know, in-reference- 
to-the-matter, in-the-world, there-was-not, early- 
reply, few-days-ago, we-hope, I-am-sorry, you- 
want, end-of-the-week, from-day-to-day, 
after-day, day-by-day, on-the-question, Co 
ly-yours, Sincerely-yours. 

12. Ratio, continue, come, depend 
distance, pursuit, manage, solution, 
omission, scholar, attract, adoption, rapid, ad- 
verb, detect, resist, building, benefit, distin- 
guish, disagree, disappointment, progress, pur- 


capital, 
experience, 


e. 

13. Also, ultimate, combine, cognate, candi- 
date, comedy, unjust, unequal, expel, oxalic, 
investigate, fortune, furnish, submit, subordi- 


nate, sebeditor, comfort, recognize, inconsist- 
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ent, accomplish, commerce, connect, enable, un- 
able, energy. 

14. Contribute, construction, extravagant, ex- 
clamation, introduce, instrument, retrospect, re- 
straint, detract, electric-light, nitric, central, 
lateral, literal, material, metropolis, alterna- 
tion, petrol, pattern, neutral, Australia, abstract, 
active, effected, concentration. 

15. Agriculture, antecedent, include, declaim, 
recline, hydrant, magnificent, overlook, under- 
take, parallel, postal, improvement, circular, 
supreme, shortcomings, shipshape, transfer, self- 
control, misunderstood, enter-into, over-the, sus- 
pense, under-this, after-that, Senator Lodge. 

16. Irritable, example, describe, description, 
confliction, useful, cement, friendless, suppose, 
proposition, disposal, inspire, acquire, request, 
requisite, result, resume, pressure, efficient, pro- 
ficiency, praiseworthy, impatiently, requirement, 
missionary, complimentary. 

17. Warningly, Wellington, Dillingham, advis- 
ability, cablegram, ornamental, ownership, 
neighborhood, towards, article, chronicle, appen- 
dicitis, modulated, stimulation, technical, ex- 
ceedingly, legibility, pilgrim, classification, sen- 
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timental, onward, reward, physical, populated, 
speculator. 

18. Majority, sincerity, punctuality, capacity 
brevity, vicinity, humanity, dignity, majestic, 
eternity, artistically, systematic, theoretical, At 
lantic, telegraph, photograph, geography, theol 
ogy, theologian, security, publicity, critic, ro 
mantic, entomology, telegraphy. 

19. In-order-t mer-or-later, up-to-the 
time, I-would-like-to-know, bill-of-particulars, 
do-you-mean-to-say, some-time-or-other, Cham 
ber-of-Commerce, Board-of-Education, New 
York-Central, General-Manager, giving-us, mail- 
ing-you, next-week, few-weeks-ago, as-near-as 
possible, at-your earliest-convenience, as-a-mat 
ter-of-course, in-point-of-fact, on-the-present 
occasion, your-order, cre dit-department, express- 
company, policyholder, over-and-over-again. 

20. Nebraska, South Carolina, Rochester, Pat 
erson, Evansville, Oxford, Charleston, Boston 
Massachusetts, State-of-New-York, southwest, 
northeast-quarter, careless, assignment, urgency, 
intensive, California, Minnesota, Oregon, Ken 
tucky, Utah, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Omaha, 
Syracuse, Kansas-City. 


o-see, SO 


oO°o 


N. Y. University Shorthand Courses 


EW YORK UNIVERSITY an- 

nounces that several courses in 

shorthand will be offered during the 
Summer Session of 1917——Elementary, 
Advanced, and Methods of Teaching. 

The Elementary Course will thoroughly 
cover the principles and provide sufficient 
drill work to develop facility in applying 
them. The aim will be to lay a firm foun- 
dation for further practice by those ex- 
pecting to become secretaries or teachers. 
While specially adapted to beginners, it 
will also be of value to students who wish 
to review the subject. 

The Advanced Course is planned for 
those who already know the theory, and 
can write from forty to sixty words a 
minute. After a brief review of the prin- 
ciples, students will be given drills for 
speed and studies to improve their style. 

This course will be found especially valu- 
able by stenographers and secretaries who 
wish to increase their speed and by teach- 
ers who are preparing for the New York 
City or other examinations. Credit toward 
the degree of Bachelor of Commercial 
Science will be allowed upon completion 
of 120 additional hours in methods of 
teaching commercial subjects. 


Methods of Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting will show how to adapt estab- 
lished pedagogical principles to the teach- 
ing of these subjects. Methods of presen- 
tation, blackboard illustration, penmanship 
drills, correction of papers, preparation of 
lessons, co-ordination of shorthand and 
typewriting, methods of securing skill in 
writing and reading, sources and selection 
of dictation material, and supplementary 
material are some of the subjects to be 
covered. This course will be of value not 
only to students of the Elementary and 
Advanced courses, but to experienced 
teachers who wish to study the successful 
methods which have been developed by 
other teachers. 

Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, the well-known 
author of textbooks relating to shorthand 
and typewriting and the General Manager 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, has 
been engaged to handle the Summer 
Courses at the University. Mr. SoRelle’s 
wide experience in the field of commercia! 
education and his close touch with the most 
advanced thought in this field is an assur 
ance that the courses at the University will 
be organized and carried out along lines 
of the highest efficiency. 
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Conducted by 

fred Kenna, O. G. A., 

24 East 28th Street, 
New York City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. G. A.: Make two copies 
of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthaid. Send one copy 
to the editor of this department, the 
other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “plate” which will be pub- 
lished in the department. If your copy 
possesses the necessary artistic quali- 
ties, you will be awarded an “O, G. A.” 
ertificate and your name will appear in the pub- 
lished list of members. An examination fee of twenty- 
five cents must accompany your test. A test is good 
only until the 15th of the month following date of 


publication 


The 
O. G. A. Pin 


The O. G. A. is a clan 
composed of artistic 
writers of shorthand 


The O. G. A. is a select company of artists and 
membership is granted only to those whose notes 
show unquestionable artistic merit. It is worth your 
while to try for membership. You may not succeed 
the first time you try, because the standard is very 
high. But you will not know until you do try. 


The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing the 
characters O. G. A. The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and 
the base for “beauty”—the three qualities that go to 
make up artistic writing 

Every member is entitled to wear one of our 
emblems. A circular about the pins and rings will be 
sent upon request. 


The Fourth Annual Contest 


OW comes the event in which all O. 
N G. A. readers—teachers, students 
and stenographers alike—may take 
And we hope that each group will 


be well represented. 
Each year the annual 


part. 


O. G. A. contest has 
shown an increasing in- 
terest on the part of the 
readers, and this year 
should be no exception. 
In fact, there is every 
reason why it should be 
one of the biggest and 
best contests from every 
standpoint that has ever 
been conducted by the 
Greee Writer. 


The Rules 


It will not be neces- 
sary for contestants to 
pay a fee to enter the 
contest. Simply write 
up the contest “copy” 
which is given on another page in the de- 
partment and send it in, taking care to 
see that your name and address are written 


legibly. All papers will be held until the 


Mary MacDoveatr 


close of the contest, and will be given care- 
ful consideration by a special committee 
of judges to be announced later. 

Those who wish to become members may 
do so by complying with 
the conditions of mem- 
bership, but this is not 
a condition of competing 
in the contest, which is 
open to all writers of 
the system, whether they 
are members of the Or- 
der or not. 

The article chosen for 
the basis of the contest 
is just about right for a 
single - column plate— 
214 x 7 inches. This is 
the style in which all 
contest papers should 
be prepared for consid- 
eration, in order that 
as many as possible of 
the winning papers may 
be reproduced in the 
magazine when the results are given. 

Instructions for preparing papers for 
the contest would not be complete without 
a word of warning about the ink. Blue- 
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black ink will not reproduce; jet-black ink 
must be used. 

The contest will close April 20. This 
date is chosen in order that schools may 


Maroaret Taytor 


have the results before closing for the 
summer vacation. 


Basis of Judging Papers 


Three points will be considered in cor 
recting and judging the contest papers: 
characters: 2, 


1, accuracy of shorthand 


accuracy in ap lic 
of the system; 3, n« 


with which the papers are prepared. 
The Prizes 

There will be four prizes, and they will 
be as follows: First prize, a check for $25; 
second prize, a check for $15; third prize, 
a check for $5; fourth prize, autographed 
copies of the manual and dictionary. In 
case two or more papers tie for any place 
in the contest, the prize tied for will be 
given to There will also be an 
Honorable Mention list of ten names. 


A Last Word 
The workers in the O. G. A. Depart- 


ment hope that the response to this an- 
nouncement will be immediate and enthu- 
siastic—in fact, they are very anxious to 
be flooded with contributions. Do your 
part and the result will be all that anyone 
could wish. 


tion of the principles 


atness and orderliness 


each. 
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Attention, Teachers 


Have you read about the new black- 
board contest which is now open? If you 
haven't, do so immediately; it is fully ex- 
plained in the O. G. A. Department of 
the January number of the magazine. All 
teachers who are anxious to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to increase their 
skill in presenting their subject interest- 
ingly to the students should realize that 
this is a big opportunity for them. The 
judges’ comments on the winning papers 
in the last contest must have been worth 
a great deal to the writers themselves—in 
fact, they have already written us that 
this is the We know that the prepa- 
ration of the blackboard work will take 
some of the limited spare time you have at 
but do it anyway and see 
not worth the 


case 


your disposal 
if the benefits « 
effort. 

About the Prize Winners 


rive d are 


It is decidedly a pleasure to be able to 
reproduce the photographs of the teachers 


Mrs. J. P. Peterson 
who secured recognition in the blackboard 
contest which closed recently. 

Miss Mary MacDougall, Wheat City 
Business College, Brandon, Man., Canada, 
writes the following: 

I am much interested in the new departure 
of O. G. A. work—the teachers’ blackboard con- 
test. It is stimulating to learn what others are 
doing in one’s line of work. 
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Miss MacDougall secured her short- 
hand training through the correspondence 
course. We think this teacher deserves a 
great deal of commendation for the stand- 
ard she has attained. The following para- 
graph is taken from a letter written after 
Miss MacDougall had received the news 
of her success: 

The contest has been most interesting, and 
the opportunity for studying others’ work has 
been very helpful, as are also the criticisms of 
the judges. Suggestions occur to me now which 
previously I had not considered, and I was glad 
for these reasons to see that another contest is 
now open, as, no doubt, a great many more 
teachers will take advantage of the opportunity 
for mutual help and improvement. The maga- 
zine has always been a very great help to us in 
our work here. 

Miss Margaret Taylor, Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
also studied by means of the teachers’ 
correspondence course. A little later she 
attended Drake School in New York City 
for three months, in order to perfect her 


Euizazetu M. Hose 


knowledge. Her first shorthand) teaching 
position was in Miller School, New. York. 
Since then she has been teaching advanced 
shorthand in the Cedar Rapids Business 
College. 

Mrs. J. P. Peterson, who tied Miss 
Hogg for third place in the contest, 
learned shorthand by herself. She was 
then teaching in Humboldt College, Hum- 
boldt, Iowa, but the school was moved in 
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1914 to Minneapolis, where it is now lo- 


cated. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Hogg studied ste- 


Guy G. Grorce 


nography in the Behnke-Walker Business 
College, of Portland, Oregon, where she is 
now teaching. Her unusual ability must 
liave been very evident, for they didn’t 


give any other school an opportunity to 
Miss Hogg has been 
teaching for only two years, and we feel 
sure that her success in the recent contest 
must have made her very proud and happy. 
Miss Hogg writes: 


secure her services. 


The comment by one of the judges in regard 
to my work lacking speed made me smile. He 
could not have read better had he been here 
when I wrote it, for that thought didn’t enter 
my mind. I worked for accuracy of outline, 
slant and spacing, thinking those points pre- 
dominant in the contest, but since the publica- 
tion I can see that more force would be better. 

I think the contest was an excellent plan, and 
congratulate the other winners. 


Mr: Guy G. George, winner of tlie spe- 
cial prize, has also been teaching only a 
few years. He began his study of short- 
hand under his brether. in. the Wenatchee 
Business College. After teaching for two 
years in the Mabton High School, he se- 
cured a position in the Stadium High 
School, of Tacoma, Washington, teaching 
shorthand. Mr. George supplemented his 
early shorthand training with a course in 
the summer school of Wilson’s Modern 
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The O. G. A. Test 


(For key, see O.G.A. Dept., December number. ) 


THE 


Business College, Seattle, under Mr. 
George E. Pople. 

We feel confident that this brief recital 
of the experiences of the prize winners in 


the recent blackboard contest will encour 
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age others who are just entering upon 
teaching work, and will also stimulate all 
teachers and encourage them to try their 
at the contest which is now 


hands new 


open, 
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The Higher Certificate Test 
(For key, see O.G.A. Dept., December number.) 


77 


The Contest “Copy” 
Walking 

Walking is man’s greatest exercise. From 
the dawn of creation down to the present day, 
it has been universally practiced. Walking pos- 
sesses the unique faculty of causing the blood 
to course freely through your veins, also your 
brains, enabling one to siphon through himself 
the great problems of the universe. Many in- 
dulge in this pleasant diversion in pleasant 
weather, yet refrain from venturing forth when 
conditions are inclement. Walking in the morn- 
ing air, the afternoon sun, or the evening 
breezes, is good; but strolling forth in the rain 
s glorious. Rain, in its descent from the clouds, 
ipproaches the pure, and to become saturated 
with this liquid direct is a great delight. The 
next rainy day, with raincoat and stout shoes, 
enture forth to enjoy the elements. You will 
feel the thrills of health that words are too 
feeble to describe. Be moderate at first, but 
ifter a few journeys you become acclimated. 
then it becomes a joy to your soul. You get in 
lirect communication with Nature. The heavier 
the shower the better. Return again to your 


childhood days, when this diversion was your 
great delight.—Joseph J. Lamb. 


The Higher Certificate Test 


Great fiction not only broadens our range of 
character-interests; it directs our attention to 
the essentials of character. As complex as 
human nature is, the central factors are not 
many. Love, growth, honor, sympathy, ideal- 
ism, faith, fortitude, truth, tolerance, co-opera- 
tion—these are the fundamentals, and it is on 
these or their opposites that the masters put the 
stress. Sometimes they take only one great 
trait and build the character on or around this, 
though usually they take more. But whether 
one or more, it is the essentials with which they 
deal. Men do not differ from one another so 
much in the possession of different qualities as 
in the relative accent that they put upon the 
qualities that they have in common. Goethe 
said that he never read of a criminal without 
feeling that he might have been that criminal. 
The same latencies were there, but in Goethe 
these qualities were differently arranged and 
differently stressed.—Extract from What Can 
Literature Do For Me, by C. Alphonso Smith. 
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List of New O. G. A. Members 


CALIFORNIA 
Marie Rianda 


CANADA 
‘Bertha Emily Bate- 
_ man 
H.R. D n 
J. C. Gillespie 


IOWA 
Anna Basch 
Lydia Fischer 
‘dna Miller 


ILLINOIS 
Oneida Arnold 
Sr. M. Stanislaus, 
O.S.F. 
KANSAS 
Emma Frisch 


MARYLAND 


J. William Falk 
J. Donald Murray 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lillian Johnson 


<—? 


Edith Kerr 
Gladys Thorp 
Stella Twardoski 
NEW JERSEY 
Victor R. Haakey 
NEW YORK 
Claire M. Doether! 
Frank Hughes 
Rena M. Yossie 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Leo D. Moore 


oOo 
How Coffee Was Discovered 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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OHIO 
Mabel C. Egert 
Marjorie Kirchofer 
Viola Snyder 


OREGON 


Hazel Blevans 
Gertrude Jeremiah 
Ardis MoFarland 
Ida Peterson 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles E. Bean, Jr 
Ada R. Raup 


Fad 
/* 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ruth Clow 
Ethelyn Foley 
Anna Frost 
Alma ‘Reick 
Hildegard Rother 


TEXAS 


Montgomery Ander- 
son 


WISCONSIN 
Libbie Petiniot 


—— 











The EDITOR'S PAGE 


By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 








T was with a 
feeling of sad- 
ness that we 
| learned that at the 
| recent convention of 
the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation it was voted 
to discontinue the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association, and substitute for 
it a “round table” on shorthand. Thus 
passes away what was for many years the 
largest section of the N. C. T. F., a sec- 
tion in which many of the most notable ad- 
vances in the teaching of shorthand and 
typewriting were first discussed and de- 
veloped. That the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association had declined in im- 
portance and usefulness in recent years 
was obvious to everyone who was familiar 
with its history. Nevertheless, there are 
many who will keenly regret its disappear- 
ance. 

We remember when the shorthand sec- 
tion had a larger attendance than all the 
other sections combined. Its decline be- 
gan with the organization of the School 
Managers’ Association, which took many 
of its leading members. The membership 
was still further depleted by the organi- 
zation of the High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, which drew away 
nearly all the shorthand teachers who were 
engaged in high school work. But the fac- 
tor which contributed most to the decline 
of the shorthand section was the colorless 
nature of the proceedings, which was due 
to a desire to avoid any direct references 
to any particular style of shorthand or 
even to any textbook. The result of this 
was that the programs were devoted to 
the consideration of purely abstract sub- 
jects instead of actual classroom problems 
or demonstrations of teaching methods. 
Teachers felt that they could stay at home 
and get all that kind of information from 
books, magazines, or from reading the pro- 
ceedings, and they went elsewhere for live, 


The Passing 


interesting discussions of their daily work. 
The evidence of this is to be found in the 
fact that at Thanksgiving there was a con- 
vention in New York consisting entirely of 
shorthand teachers, which was equal in 
attendance to the entire N. C. T. F., and 
that in Chicago during the Christmas holi- 
days there was a gathering of shorthand 
teachers consisting of more than one-half 
the entire attendance of the N. C. T. F. 
These meetings provided the kind of pro- 
gram the teachers desire, hence their suc- 
cess. 

Everybody knows that there is more real 
interest and enthusiasm for shorthand than 
for any other subject in the curriculum, 
but teachers of shorthand are no longer 
content to spend time and money attend- 
ing meetings where nearly all the time is 
occupied by convention politics or ad- 
dresses and discussions on the “Whichness 
of the Whereforeness.” It has been dem- 
onstrated that many hundreds of teachers 
will travel hundreds of miles to listen to 
or take part in a free-for-all discussion of 
their daily classroom work—with a sin- 
cere desire to benefit their students by im- 
proving their own methods. 


oOo 


1 ¢¢ ne a 
Accuracy Gold o 


a well- 
the Keystone 


| written and artistic- 
_.. ally printed booklet 

of school life and 
literature published by the students of the 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
An editorial by Miriam Engelberg in the 
November issue emphasizes the importance 
of accuracy in school and in business: 





“Men said that the old smith was foolishly 
careful as he wrought on the great chain he 
was making in the dingy shop in the heart of 
the great city. But he heeded not their words, 
and only wrought with greater painstaking, 
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Link after link he fashioned and welded and 
finished, and at last, the great chain was com- 
pleted. 

“Years passed. One night there was a ter- 
rible storm, and a ship was in sore peril of be- 
ing dashed against the rocks. Anchor after 
anchor was dropped, but none of them held. 
The cables were broken like threads. At last 
the mighty sheet anchor was cast into the sea, 
and the old chain quickly uncoiled and ran out 
till it grew taut. All watched to see if it would 
bear the awful strain. It sang in the wild storm 
as the vessel’s weight surged upon it. The ship 
with its cargo of a thousand lives depended 
upon this one chain. What now if the old smith 
had wrought carelessly even one link of his 
chain! But he had put honesty and truth and 
invincible strength into every part of it; it 
stood the test, holding the ship in safety until 
the storm was over.” 

As I read this, one magic word flashes 
through my mind, accuracy. The foundation of 
success depends upon it. The place to cultivate 
habits of accuracy is right here in school. 

Accuracy is the keystone, not only in school, 
but also in \ stenographer who is 
accurate in taking dictation, who spells cor- 
rectly and punctuates properly, and who knows 
enough to correct a grammatical error when she 
sees it is rarely out of a situation. 


business. 


The student who realizes the importance 
of accuracy while he is in school is assured 
of the right start in business. 


oOo 


Brevities 


On January 6 Mr. and 


Mrs. Gregg 
sailed on the “Vauban” for an extended 
trip to South America. They expect to 
return to New York in March. 

* > * 

“The Commercial Teacher” is the title 
of a new quarterly publication prepared by 
the faculty of the Commercial School of 
the State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. The December issue contains: 
“The Psychology of Commercial Sub- 
jects,” by James C. Reed; “Teaching Ad- 
dition,” by Thomas T. Goff; “Salesman- 
ship in the High School,” by Charles 
Shimel ; “Better Oral English,” by Willard 
Smith; Reference Books for a High School 
Library, and some interesting book re- 
views. 

These articles will prove of value to 
every teacher of commercial subjects and 
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of particular help to those who are pre- 
paring for this field of work. The teacher 
will be fortunate who has a complete file 
of “The Commercial Teacher” in his pri- 
vate library. Mr. James C. Reed, Direc- 
tor of the Commercial Department, is the 
editor. 

: - 7 

The many friends of Mrs. Amelia M. 
Morris are extending congratulations to 
Mr. Harry Ames Van Auken, to whom 
Mrs. Morris was recently married. As 
Eastern representative of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, Mrs. Van Auken has 
visited practically every school teaching 
commercial subjects in the Eastern and 
Southern States and her acquaintance in 
professional circles is a wide one. Mr. 
Van Auken is a broker in New York City. 

- *- * 

Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, the court and con- 
vention reporter of Chicago, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the January meeting of 
the Shorthand Teachers’ Association of 
New York City at the St. Denis Hotel, 
January 23. His subject was, “The Speed 
Problem Analyzed.” Mr. Gurtler has also 
announced a complete and enlarged revi- 
sion of his efficiency course. 

* * 7 

The eulogy of Robert C. Spencer and 
James F. Spalding by C. C. Marshall, de- 
livered at the recent convention of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, was one of the most beautiful tributes 
ever paid to pioneer workers in this field. 
We regret that the limitations of space 
prevent our reprinting this speech. 

* * * 

The Ribbon and Carbon Paper Associ- 
ation recently held a convention in New 
York City. The fifty manufacturers who 
make up this organization are practically 
unanimous in the belief that within a year 
consumers will be paying from 33 1/3 to 
50% more for typewriter ribbons and car- 
bon paper than at the present time. The 
increased cost of raw material is given as 
the chief factor in this increase in selling 
price. 

* » * 

The attention of all shorthand writers 
and teachers is directed to the two contests 
now open in the O. G. A. Department. 
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The G. 8S. F. Speed Contest 


Name Test 
Frederick Julian 250 word 
Walter S. Hammell 250 “ 
Frederick Julian oa. 7 
Walter S. Hammell 150 
Cora B. Daugherty 150 
Cora B. Daugherty 125 

HEREVER there is a competi- 
tion for speed in shorthand there 
is a deep and burning interest. 
The mere beginner in shorthand is inter- 
ested in seeing how it is done at all. It is 
a feat so far beyond his comprehension 
or even his imagination—that he looks 
upon it as a miracle and the performers 
as super-men and women. The seasoned 
shorthand writer wants to see how it is 
done. He is interested 
in the technique. What- 
ever the “school” of 
contestants, there is a 


Speech 
Speech 
Speech 
Speech 


high professional inter- 
est on both sides. 

So it was at the con- 
test Friday evening. 


There was abundant in- 
terest. More than three 
hundred filled the great 
Louis Sixteenth Room, 
keyed to a high pitch. 
No time was wasted 
in the preliminaries. 
Chairman Hagar had 
his plan all organized, 
details worked out, and 
the business of the eve- 
ning began. One out- 
standing feature of the 
contest was the fact that all the contest- 
ants had come direct from their court 
work, without any special preparation. 
The contest was in charge of the follow- 
ing speed committee: Mr. Hubert A. Ha- 
gar, Chicago, chairman; Mr. Frederick J. 
Rose, a court reporter of Chicago, and Mr. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, New York. The com- 
mittee was ably assisted by Mr. Edward J. 
McNamara, head of the commercial de- 
partment of the Eastern District High 
School, New York City. Dictations were 


given at 125, 150 and 175 words a minute 


Kind of matter 
Testimony 
Testimony 


Faepericx JULIAN 


Words No. of 
read errors 
1269 30 
1261 59 
872 39 166.6 
748 17 146.2 97.59 
748 24 144.8 96.79 
628 18 123 96.3 


Accuracy 
97.65 
95.32 
95.52 


Net speed 
249.8 
2404 


on solid matter, and 250 words a minute 
on testimony. Mr. SoRelle read the 125- 
word-a-minute take; Mr. McNamara read 
the 150, and Dr. E. H. Eldridge, head of 
the secretarial department, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, read the 175- and 250-word- 
a-minute takes. The other members of the 
committee alternated in timing and check- 
ing the copy. In the reading of the 250 
matter, Doctor Eldridge inserted eight 
extra words through 
repetition in misreading 
and correcting. These 
were correctly taken 
and transcribed by Mr. 
Julian, which accounts 
for the apparent dis- 
crepancy in the totals 
on the 250 matter. Dr. 
Eldridge also read 
eleven words over the 
prescribed 1250, which 
made the gross rate of 
speed for Mr. Julian's 
take—adding the eight 
words repeated in the 
reading—254 words a 
minute. 

The contest was con- 
ducted under the con- 
test rules of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 


About the Contestants 


Mr. Julian, the successful contestant in 
the 250-word class, received his shorthand 
training in Gregg School under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Zartman, now teaching in one 
of the Pittsburgh High Schools, and Miss 
Dixon. Later he entered the MacCormac 
evening school to secure additional dicta- 
tion practice. He is now doing general 
reporting in Chicago. This was his sec- 
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ond contest. In the contest last year he 
won the first prize in the 150-class take, 
with only six errors, and qualified in the 
200-word take on testimony, with only 
seven errors. An examination of Mr. 
Julian’s notes shows that he writes a very 
compact, beautiful style of shorthand, and 
the fact that he has made so much gain in 
speed shows that he has not as yet even 


Wacrer S. Ham™eni 

begun to approach the ultimate, so far as 
his speed is concerned. Mr. Julian has 
spent much of his spare time during the 
past year in the study of law, and the only 
practice he has received has been that ob- 
tained in actual court work. 

Mr. Walter S. Hammell entered a con- 
test for the first time, and that he was able 
to make such a brilliant showing augurs 
well for his future success. Mr. Hammell 
is yet very young, being scarcely over 
twenty-one. He has been doing general re- 
porting in Trenton for a year or two. He 
obtained his shorthand education in the 
school which brought out Mr. Charles 
L. Swem, the President’s reporter—the 
Rider-Moore & Stewart School. Mr. 
Hammell writes a most artistic style of 
shorthand and has a movement that makes 
one think of the brilliant technique of 
Mischa Elman. Both he and Mr. Julian 
possess wonderful possibilities. 

Mr. Julian also won the 175-word-a- 
minute test, but owing to a ruling of the 
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contest, was debarred from receiving two 
prizes. He was awarded the beautiful 
solid silver cup and seventy-five dollars in 
gold. Mr. Hammell was awarded twenty 
dollars in gold and a solid silver cup. 

Mrs. Daugherty, who won first place in 
the 125-word class, is a reporter in Pon- 
tiac, Illinois. She entered the contest last 
year and qualified in both the 150- and 
200-word takes. 

Much regret was expressed that Mr. Jo 
seph M. Shaffer, who broke the world’s 
record for accuracy in the 175-word take 
last year, was not in the contest. Mr. 
Shaffer is now a student in Columbia Uni 
versity and has given up speed contests. 
Miss Blanche Boring, another one of the 
brilliant Chicago writers, was missed from 
the contest. 

The speed contest has become a feature 
of the convention. Next year it is hoped 
that the number entering will be greatly 
increased. The inspiration of the work 
that has been done in the past two con- 
tests has aroused the ambitions of hun- 
dreds of students, and while many of these 
will never enter the contests, it is certain 
that the additional speed and accuracy ac- 
quired through the effort to gain greater 
skill will have a 
marked influence on 
their careers in the 
profession they 
selected. 

The question of how 
successful these 
tests will be in the fu- 
ture will rest entirely 
with the 
There is no question . 
that the speed and ac- 
curacy of every stu- 
dent taking up the study can be vastly in- 
creased over what it is to-day, if the work 
in this direction is vitalized with greater 
interest. The importance of the results 
will not be registered entirely in the net 
gain of the speeds. It will be registered 
in the net gain in general efficiency pro- 
duced by the attempt at winning in the 
contests. Every writer who has any desire 
whatever to reach the highest point of effi- 
ciency should begin now to get ready for 
the contest next year. 


have 


con- 


schools. 


Mrs. Cora B. 
DAUGHERTY 
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This is the sixth article in the series, “Creeds of Great Business Men,”’—published by courtesy 
of the International Harvester Company. The key will be given next month. 





Conducted by Edward 

J. McNamara, 24 East 

28th Street, New York 
City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. A. T.: Junior Member- 
ship: Open to students of typewriting 
vho have not yet attained a speed of 
forty words a minute. 


Senior Membership; Open to all who 
are interested in producing practical, 
artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at the 

rate of forty words a minute or more for ten 
minutes, deducting five words from the total for 
each error. 

The 


tests for both 


Admission 


O. A. T. Shorthand Library Goes 
to Denver, Colorado 


Tests for 


N our October issue this department 
made an offer to the schools interested 
in the Order of Artistic Typists. We 

promised to present to the school obtaining 
the greatest number of certificates a com- 
prehensive shorthand library. 

The offer of this prize has stimulated 
quite a lot of interest, and well it might, 
for a shorthand library is certainly a de- 
sirable acquisition to any school. 


Conditions of the Contest 


In a contest of this kind it is almost im- 
possible to make any set of conditions that 
meets the approval of everyone. In the 
present instance it has been pointed out, 
for example, that the large schools have an 
advantage over the smaller ones because 
the prize depends upon the number of 
papers accepted. It must be remembered 
also that the teacher of a large number of 
pupils has the problem of interesting that 
number, and of bringing them up to the 
required standard. But even then, we must 
.dmit that the point is well made. If it 
were possible to put the matter on a per- 
centage of the enrollment, it would be 


pewriting «4 Olfice Jiaining 


A Clearing-house of 
Ideas for Typists and 
Office Workers 


Junior and Senior membership appear in this 
department each month. ‘The tests may be 
practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each exercise 
should be typed on a separate sheet. All tests 
must be in this office by the fifteenth of the 
month following publication. An examination 
fee of twenty-five cents must accompany each 
test. Junior members pay no additional fee to 
become Serlors. A beautiful certificate of 
membership is mailed to all those who pass the 
test. A booklet giving full particulars about 
the O. A. T. will be mailed free. 


fairer, but we doubt if it would be practic- 
able, for it is impossible to check the regis- 
ter of any school, and the registration va- 
ries almost every week. 

One school raised the question of count- 
ing as two certificates the Senior and Ju- 
nior if obtained by the same person. It 
certainly seems fair to count this as two 
points for the school ; if they were obtained 
by two different parties there would be no 
question about it. If we were to rule 
otherwise, no credit would be given to the 
school which encouraged its students to go 
through and obtain the higher certificate. 

The race for first place was a very close 
one between the East Side High School, 
Denver, and the Evanston Township High 
School, the latter losing by only one cer- 
tificate. 

The prize, therefore, is awarded to the 
East Side High School, Denver, Colorado. 
The credit for the work is due to Miss 
Lucile G. Hewitt, teacher. 

Schools deserving of honorable mention 
follow: 


Evanston Township High School, Evanston, III. 


Teacher, Miss Jean MacOwan. 
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St. Teresa’s Orphanage, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Teresa Deitrick. 
Sylvester School, Chicago, III. 
Teacher, Sr. St. Antonio. 

Fort Smith High School, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Teacher, Miss Florence M. Miller. 
Findlay Business Training School, 

Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Mabel A. Vance. 
Kalispell High School, Kalispell, Mont. 
Teacher, Miss Jennie M. Lien. 
Pierre High School, Pierre, S. Dak. 
Teacher, Miss Mabel M. Gibson. 


Findlay, 


Continuation of Contest 

This contest will be continued for the 
next five months, ending July 1. A suit- 
able prize will be offered the school ob- 
taining the greatest number of certificates, 
and the teacher whose pupils secure mem- 
bership in the Order in the greatest num- 
ber. 


This Month’s Tests 
Junior 


Write three lines of each of the follow- 
ing sentences: 

Never trouble another to do for you what you 
can do for yourself. Labor to keep alive in 
your breast that little spark of celestial fire 
called conscience. We dislike to exchange job 
lots of sizes varying from a quarter up. 


Copy the following on a full-size sheet 
of paper. Use double spacing between 
lines and set the stop at 10 and 65: 


Boston, May 27.—The 
without notable activity. Zine stocks dropped 
briskly, and coppers were soft. West Indies 
Steamship, 42%; preferred, 53; Fitchburg pre- 
ferred, 7814; Mergenthaler, 162; Northern 
Railroad of New Hampshire, 10234; Torring- 
ton, 55; Ahmeek Mining, 100; Cuban Portland 
Cement, 18%,; Winona, 614; Utah Metal, 8%; 
Keweenaw, 514; South Lake, 744; Superior & 
Boston, 4%; Utah Apex, 4%; Nipissing, 7%; 
Butte Balaklava, 2%; Santa Fe, 214; Michigan, 
314; Algomah, 1%; Victoria, 314. 


market was heavy, 


Write this paragraph twice on a full- 
size sheet of paper. Plan an artistic ar- 
rangement: 


A writer says of thinking: “There is a well 
of thought which has no bottom; the more you 
draw from it, the more clear and fruitful it 
will be. If you neglect to think yourself, and 
use other people’s thoughts, giving them utter- 
ance only, you will never know what you are 
capable of. At first your ideas may come out 
in lumps, homely and shapeless, but no matter; 
time and perseverance will arrange and polish 
them, Learn to think and you will learn to 
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write; the more you think, the better you will 
express your ideas.” 


Senior 
Write the following letter, arranging it 
artistically on the page: 


Lynn Motor Car Company, Lynn, Massachu- 
setts. Gentlemen: Since writing you under date 
of yesterday, we have been informed by Mr 
James Lanley that the vibration caused by your 
hammers is noticeably more violent than here- 
tofore. He also informs us that several resi- 
dents of the neighborhood have complained of 
this; others allege that the plaster in their 
houses is beginning to crack and peel off be- 
cause of the hammering. Mr. Lanley’s neigh- 
hors are willing to join with him in taking steps 
to force the cessation of what they claim is be- 
coming an unbearable nuisance. Mr. Lanley 
does not wish to be unreasonable in this matter, 
and only assumed the burden of taking the 
matter up with you because possibly the dam- 
age to his house is greater than to any other, 
but he does not wish you to think that he is the 
only one who is annoyed, and he is willing to 
settle the matter with you upon any reasonable 
basis. We must, however, at this time, respect- 
fully notify you that unless something definite 
in this matter is done on or before next Monday 
we shall be compelled to take further proceed- 
ings. Very truly yours, 


Arrange the following artistically: 


National Education Association Convention, 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, Mon- 
day Evening, July 3d, 8:00 o’clock. 

Music, 7:30 to 8 “Organized Recreation,” 
Warren Dunham Foster, department editor 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. “The Elimination of Adult Illiteracy,” 
Cora Wilson Stewart, President Kentucky II- 
literacy Commission, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
“American Leadership and the Country School,” 
Albert Shaw, editor Review of Reviews, New 
York City. “First Aid to the Country Teach- 
er: A Suggestion as to Vitalizing the Country 
Schools Through Our Present Teachers,” J. D 
Eggleston, President Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Virginia. “Public Health 
and the Public Schools,” Robert L. Owen, 
United States Senator from Oklahoma. 


The Telephone—V 


Information 


HE regular staff of operators on the 
telephone switchboard is kept so 
busy attending to the multitude of 

calls coming in to them that it is out of the 
question to hold any conversation with the 
subscriber or the one who calls. As soon 
as some irate person begins a tirade about 
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not getting her nickel back, or some gen- 
tleman insists upon telling his story to the 
operator, he is gently switched to a super- 
visor who is always walking up and down 
in back of the busy operators just waiting 
to relieve them in situations like this. The 
operator merely signals the supervisor, and 
turns the party over to her. The super- 
visor carries a little plug and a cord at- 
tached to her head-piece; she sticks this 
plug into a hole on the board and the con- 
nection is made without the least friction, 
and the irate person finds a new, pleasant 
voice trying to find out what the trouble is, 
one who is not in a hurry but is sympa- 
thetic and eager to adjust things properly. 

If it is impossible for the operator to 
stop for a second to speak to a person 
calling, consider how unlikely it would be 
for her to find time to help the individual 
“who never can find things in a book” and 
who looks in the city directory for the tele- 
phone number of a person listed in the 
suburban directory. Then there is the per- 
son who wants to speak with Mr. Smith 
who lives in an apartment house of which 
he does not know the name, and he thinks 
it is on Pennsylvania Avenue; and the one 
who wishes to talk to a party who has just 
moved and whose new number is not in the 
directory. There are a great many cases 
when it is necessary for the telephone com- 
pany to come to the aid of the subscribers 
in order to afford service, but they must do 
it without interrupting the regular work 
of the exchange. 

A separate department is made for this 
purpose, and its title is “Information.” 
This department is called by lifting the re- 
ceiver from the hook and merely saying 
“Information, please.” The operator will 
connect you with this department, and 
when the connection is made Information 
can supply you with the number of an 
apartment house, or of a residence; she can 
tell you the number of a friend who may 
live in a distant city; she can explain why 
your operator does not get an answer, for 
the phone may be discontinued. All this in- 
formation is kept up to date by the use of 
loose-leaf books, which make it possible 
to revise the work at any time. 

Not so very long ago, each exchange 
had its own corps of “Information” girls, 
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but it was found more economical and effi- 
cient to centralize the department, and 
now all information calls from all the ex- 
changes are sent to a central exchange in 
a certain part of the city, making unneces- 
sary the previous duplication of records, 
and developing a high degree of skill in 
searching out the required information. 

Many people abuse this department of 
telephone service. They have a distaste 
for looking up the number in the book, so 
they merely take down the receiver and put 
the problem up to “Information.” This, 
of course, is an imposition upon the com- 
pany, and it slows down the service for 
someone else who has a legitimate claim to 
the services of the girl being so used. 


wi 
2 


Transcribing and Typ- 
ing Speed 


E are indebted to Mr. R. J. Mac- 
lean, president of the Detroit 
Commercial College, for raising 


this interesting point. Mr. Maclean writes 
as follows: 


In a shorthand publication, I read that “sixty 
words a minute on the typewriter is a reason- 
able rate of speed for office work” and that this 
speed involves writing from straight printed 
matter. The further statement is made that 
“thirty words a minute” is regarded a “fair 
speed in transcribing from shorthand notes.” 

My stenographer, a member of the gradua- 
ting class of 1915 of the Detroit Commercial 
College, writes ninety words a minute accurately 
from printed matter and eighty-five words a 
minute accurately from her shorthand notes. 

If a stenographer can write sixty words a 
minute on the typewriter from printed matter, 
why should he have only a speed of thirty words 
a minute in writing from shorthand notes? 

If it were not for the time taken in deciding 
on punctuation, speed in writing on the type- 
writer from shorthand should be the same as 
from printed matter. 

When there is great inequality between the 
speed in writing from shorthand and from 
printed matter, it certainly demonstrates that 
the stenographer does not possess a thorough 
knowledge of a good system of shorthand, be- 
cause when a good system of shorthand is 
learned thoroughly, it is as legible as print. 


The above letter certainly presents the 
case fully, and should serve to set some of 
us thinking. What is a reasonable varia- 
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tion between typewriting speed and the 
speed of transcription on the machine? Is 
it five, ten, or fifteen words a minute? It 
would seem that the variation would be 
less with experienced stenographers be- 
cause they have developed more confidence 
in their ability to read their notes. But 
how about the inexperienced ones? 

There certainly seems to exist the no- 
tion that in their case the difference be- 
tween the typing speed and the transcrib- 
ing speed is more than five or ten words a 
minute. Let us cite one instance. Most 
of the typewriter companies give speed 
tests, and the lowest speed at which any 
credential may be obtained in advanced 
work is forty words a minute. Yet when 
these companies examine candidates for 
placement on their employment lists, they 
accept transcripts at the rate of twenty 


List of New O. 
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words a minute. It is true they give addi- 
tional credit for more rapid work, but this 
is their minimum. Does this standard rep- 
resent the best that can be obtained from 
the schools or does it represent approxi- 
mately what the business man is satisfied 
with in a beginner? 

But it must be borne in mind that this 
standard is for the inexperienced and low 
salaried beginners. As the salary goes up, 
the demands increase so that in a medium 
paying position the thirty-word standard 
is quickly left behind ; the figures then rise 
to forty, fifty, and sixty words a minute. 

There is no doubt that this great varia- 
tion does exist, and it indicates that there 
is general neglect of the transcribing 
process on the part of schools. What is 
your experience or your opinion on the 
subject? 


A. T. Members 


Senior Division 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
Jean Downie 
Dorothea Wate 


CALIFORNIA 
Corneil G. Culp 
Ralph W. Elledge 
Gladys S. Ernst 
Lloyd R. Miller 


COLORADO 
Beulah Cooper 


Myrtle Hughes 
Clifford Lambert 
Milton Lindquist 
Nettie Nicholls 
Helene Richards R. 
Clarence Rue 
Mildred Stafford 


James L. 


KANSAS 
Lee Rickey H. 
Letha Stanley 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Quinn 
MISSOURI 

W. Atkeson 
NEBRASKA 


Florence B. Barker 
Luella Granlund 


NEW JERSEY 
W. Sharwell 
Brooks Wilson 


Marie F. Murphy 
Margaret Oit 

Myra Reed 
Frank H. 


OHIO 
Wilbur Hoadley 
Marjorie Kirchofer 


Mary A. Ryland Veith 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Eva Hawks 
Marie Holm 
Leo Ihii 
George Neuhauser 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles E. Bean, Jr. 
Irwin F. Burkey 
Rose L. Kiedeisch 


Junior Division 


Alice Andresen 

Gilbert Arndt 

Sidney Avery, Jr. 

Helmuth Baumgart- 
ner 

Wellington Brothers 

Helen »hse 

Erwin Elsholz 

Hildur Hendrickson 

Tola Irwin 


ARKANSAS 
Louis Beland 
Wesley F. Brocchus 
Ben Games 
Gladys Krone 
Harold H. McCune 
Thad McDonald 
Margaret L. Parker 
Doris Rowland 
Joseph C. Sharum 


Martin Schutz 
Marie Stosskopf 
Gertrude Tait 
Gertrude Thurman 
Ina I. Wilmoth 
Dorothy Wilton 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mary A. Carroll 
Esmonde Healy 


Elizabeth T. Smith 
Herman D. Stucky 
Catharine E. Walling 
Gladys Werring 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Jack Lefor 
Wilbert Bailey 
Ruth Candee 
Ray Robinson 


Johanna Majerus 
Pearl Swanson 
Edith Peterson 
Blanche Waterman 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
George V. Dugre 
Charies J. Langelier 
Alfred E. Vytal 


Mildred Spraklen 


CALIFORNIA 
Frances 0. Bayley 
Eleanor V. Collins 
Valentine B. Espinoza 
Irene Imhoff 
Adele Marie Rianda 
Madeline E. Zaro 


COLORADO 
Helen Herian 
Nelson New 
Mildred Shotwell 


ILLINOIS 
Agda Anderson 


Gladys Jackson 
Ruth Kutok 
Birdina Lane 
Mary Magill 
Edward L. 
son 
Esther Nelson 
Judith Nelson 
Raymond Nilles 
Harold Olsen 
Ruth Peterson 
Charles Petrie 
Wilhelmine Puls 
Kate Raiffin 
Erwin Reed 
Wilbert Schuemann 
Margaret Schuett 


Mafhew- 


Grace E. Houghton 
Pauline Losert 
John Perry 


MINNESOTA 
Emma Ballman 
Laura Canniff 
Emma Drake 
Hilfred Evans 
Anna L. Keller 


NEBRASKA 
Florence Aten 
Edw. E. Bilon 
Ann Costello 
Carter Farrar 
Bessie Johnston 


NEW YORK 
Mary E. Dee Allison 
Susan V. Dee Allison 
Winifred Barden 
Agnes V. Beirne 
Genevieve A. Brew 
Agnes D. Carney 
Agnes VY. Conlon 
Anna M. Dolan 
Margaret M. Fahey 
Marie T. Goggins 
Irving Herz 
Rose A. Manning 
Loretta C. McGreal 
Mary F. McMahon 
Margaret M.Musgrave 
Julia P. O'Donnell 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lillian McFetridge 
Estella Mertz 
Louisa F. Milnor 
Lizzie Rahn 
Florence M. Rowland 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Louvern Ballou 
Elsie Hardy 
Laird Holmes 
Wilma Huston 
Julia March 
George Neuhauser 
Libby Seelye 
Edna Thomas 
Doris Whiteman 
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National Commercial Teachers’ 


Federation 
Officers for 1917 


General Federation 
President: H. M. Owen, Decatur, Illinois. 
First Vice-President: Jessie Davidson, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
Second Vice-President: 
cago, Illinois. 
Secretary: O. L. Trenary, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Treasurer: C. A. Faust, Chicago, Illinois. 
Executive Committee: Clay D. Slinker, 
Moines, Iowa. 
H. M. Owen, Decatur, Illinois. 
Ivan Chapman, Detroit, Michigan. 
Lena A. Vogt, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


High School Department 


W. H. Whigam, Chi- 


Des 


President: J. A. Book, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

HE first session of the Convention 
Tse the reception and dance sched- 

uled for Wednesday night. Gover- 
nor W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids, Mich., was 
on the program to address the assembled 
delegates, but he wired that afternoon that 
it would be impossible 
for him to be present, 
and a substitute was 
found in Mr. Harry 
Towles, ,Vice-President 
of the Sheldon School. 
Mr. Towles took for 
his topic “Keeping Step 
with the Times,” and he 
explained that this could 
best be done through co- 
operation. His address 
was inspirational and it 
was well received. 

As séon as this part 
of the program was fin- 
the floor was 
cleared and the orches- 
tra of the Kearney State 
Normal School, Nebras- 
ka, under the leadership 
of Prof. B. H. Patter- 
son, began a waltz. The rest of the eve- 
ning passed all too quickly in the amuse- 
ment that Mrs. Vernon Castle probably 
thinks is a business. 


ished, 


President, N. 


Business Meeting 
On Thursday morning very near 9.00 


Cray D. Suwxer 
Cc, 


Vice-President: W. H. Redmond, Toledo, Ohio. 
Secretary: Ina Thomas, West High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Private School Department 
President: F. L. Dyke, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vice-President: John M. Hill, Oklahoma City, 

Oklahoma. 
Secretary: Mrs. C. A. Faust, Chicago, Illinois. 

School Managers Association 
President: S. B. Price, Peoria, Illinois. 
Vice-President: T. R. Hopkins, Champaign, 

Illinois. 
Secretary-Treasurer: P. 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


A. M., the advertised time, Otis L. Tre- 
nary called the convention to order for 
its first business meeting. President 
Slinker was introduced, and he read his 
address, which contained many suggestions 
for the improvement of the Federation. To 
make certain that these 
constructive opinions 
would not be lost, a 
committee was immedi- 
ately appointed to con- 
sider the _ president's 
suggestions and bring 
them before the conven 
tion for action. They 
foreshadowed the poli- 

cies later adopted. 
Shortly after eleven 
o'clock the business 
meeting was adjourned, 
and Maurice J. Lacey, 
Boston High School of 
Commerce, read his 
paper, “Every Teacher 
English Teacher.” 
The chair was then 
turned over to Mr. 
Lacey, so that the con- 
vention could discuss the Report on Stand- 
ards for Teaching Business English, which 


S. Spangler, Pitts- 


an 


T. F., 1916 


appeared in pamphlet form and was pre- 
sented to every member. The report is the 
result of questionnaires intended to gather 


information concerning commercial courses 
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with a view to standardization. The re- 
port was well worth having, but it was 
unfortunate that the discussion of it had 
to be so perfunctory and brief, owing to 
lack of time, that it was useless. Some 
of those who succeeded in offering a few 


H. M. Owen 
President, N. C. T. F., 1917 
remarks were Horatio N. Drury, Sherwin 
Cody, and G. W. Brown. 


Luncheon 


Thursday at noon the entire convention 
sat down to luncheon in the Louis XVI 
Room. When the dessert had been prop- 
erly disposed of, Mr. Alexander H. Revell, 
of Chicago, was introduced. After recall- 
ing to their minds the fact that he had ad- 
dressed them on a similar occasion fifteen 
years previous, and threatening to tell 
some of the same stories he had used then, 
he gave his sentiments upon preparedness, 
waste, thrift, and investments. He en- 
deavored to destroy the popularity of the 
prospectus which comes to the teacher tell- 
ing how an investment of a few hundred 
dollars will bring thousands in return. 


Thursday Evening 
Just preceding the business meeting 
which was scheduled for Thursday eve- 
ning, the convention heard John B. Tan- 
ner’s theory for teaching bookkeeping. 
Mr. Tanner is connected with the LaSalle 
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Extension University, Chicago. He stated 
that his remarks were applicable to busi- 
ness colleges and to high schools with com 
mercial departments; he discussed the 
“bread and butter” aim of education, and 
stated that it was justifiable because spe- 
cialized jobs required specialized schools 
He placed great emphasis upon the in 
ductive method of teaching bookkeeping 
or accounts. He stated that certain falla 
cies existed in connection with this work, 
and among them are: 

Anyone can teach commercial subjects 

No teacher needs to study. 

Politics is a 
teachers. 

Six 
enough. 
Obsolete books or lesson plans are good 


legitimate activity for 


or eight months’ course is long 


enough. 

The theory, science, and philosophy of 
accounts can be comprehended by no one 
but university students. 


Reorganization 


The liveliest session of the convention 


J. A. Boox 
President, High, School Department 


was during the business meeting held on 
Thursday evening. At the last business 
meeting of the 1915 Federation a resolu- 
tion calling for reorganization was offered 
As this matter had, been covered, in the 
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president's address, it was decided to dis 
cuss it when the committee on the presi- 
dent’s recommendations reported. It was 
decided to divide the federation into two 
branches: the private school branch, and 
the public school branch. In either of 
these two branches round tables in any 
subject may be established by petition of 
fifteen members with the consent of the 
executive committee. While a member 
may attend the any round 
table, he may enroll and vote in only one. 
The greatest when the 
convention considered the division of 
time allotted to the federation, and to the 
separate branches. Some suggested that 
the arrangement of this year, giving half 
the time to the federation and half to 
the round tables, was sat sfactory ; others 
wanted 75 per cent of the time for the fed 
eration meetings. It was finally decided 
to give fifty per cent of the time to the fed 


meetings of 


discussion came 


eration, twenty five per cent to the meet 


ings of the two divisions, private schools 
and public schools, and twenty-five per 
cent to the discussions of the round tables 
in shorthand, bookkeeping, 


penmanship, etc 


typewriting, 


Friday Morning 

The feature on the program for Friday 
morning was an address by Dr. Glen Levin 
Swiggett, Bureau of Education, Washing 
ton, D. C. This address showed that there 
was a big demand for trained men to rep- 
resent the United St! the foreign 
service but that there was no response to 

is demand for trained men from educa- 
He pointed out the 
factors that indicated the increasing im- 
portance of and 
among the constructive suggestions offered 
were the following: 


ites in 


onal institutions 


commercial education, 
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Training of our young men must be 
less academic. 

Higher recognition of teaching staffs. 

Less restricted opportunity for selec- 
tion on the part of students. 

Better texts. 

Use of trade journals. 

Adoption in the school of textbooks 
written for trade. 

Establishment of accounting courses 
in colleges. 

At the close of this address the conven- 
tion proceeded to the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. It was decided that 
each year hereafter the president shall be 
chosen alternately from the two main di- 
visions of the federation, and as Mr. 
Slinker was from the public school divi- 
sion, a private school man should be chosen. 
The result of the balloting is given at the 
head of this article. 

The affairs of the federation are now 
controlled by an executive committee, com- 
posed of the president, the past president, 
and one member from each of the two de- 
partments, such members being elected for 
a term of two years. Provision is also 
made for the election of the president from 
the private school department one year 
and from the high school department the 
following year. The officers of the de- 
partments consist of president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and one member to repre- 
sent the department on the Federation Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The round-table offi- 
cers consist of Chairman, Vice-Chairman 
and Secretary. 

NOTE—A complete report of the meet- 
ings of the National Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association and the National High School 
Teachers’ Association will be given in the 
March Greco Writer. 


oOo 








perhaps thousands of miles away. 


brothers.—Charles Kingsley. 


—_ 











| ;XCEPT a living man there is nothing more wonderful than a book! a 


message to us from the dead—from human souls we never saw, who lived, 


And yet these, in those little sheets of 
paper, speak to us, arouse us, terrify us, comfort us, open their hearts to us as 
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Studies in English for Stenographers an’ 
By Hubert A. Hagar 


Collective Nouns 

T will be well to consider at this time 

I a class of nouns whose correct use in 

a sentence frequently causes the ste- 
nographer some trouble. This is the col- 
lective noun. It does not change its own 
form, but a change in its meaning alters 
the form of those other words in the sen- 
tence which relate to it. 

A collective you have 
guessed from the name, is a noun which, 
even in its singular form, denotes a group 
or collection of persons or things, as for 
example, class, congregation, committee, 
crowd, family, army, jury. 

When such a noun is used to represent 
the group as a unit it takes a singular verb 
and any pronouns referring to it must also 


be in the singular number. 
Ex.—The committee has made its report. 
His family was of Scotch descent. 


But when the various persons composing 
the group are thought of as individuals, 
each acting for himself, the noun takes a 
plural verb and must be followed by plural 


pronouns. 
Ex.—The committee have had their dinners 
sent from their homes. 
His family have all recovered now. 


It is, as a rule, better to use the singular 
verb, unless word in the sentence 
shows plainly that the members of the 
group are to be regarded as individuals. 


Thus, 
The class was late in assembling. 


but 


The class were all late. 

Here the introduction of all makes it 
evident that each member was late, and is 
being considered separately. 

Many names of sciences which seem to 
have a plural form are always used in the 
singular number, as civics, mathematics, 
politics, acoustics, economics, ete. But 
athletics, calisthenics and gymnastics are 
as frequently plural as singular because 
they are used to express the several 
branches of sports or exercise which the 
terms include. 

In speaking of numbers, the following 
have been generally recognized as correct: 


noun, as will 


some 


Three and three are six (because three is 
considered as three units). 
Three plus three is six (because three is 
considered as a digit). 
Three times three is nine. 
Three less two is one. 
One-half of four is two 
Ten divided by five is two. 
Twice four is eight. 
* ' 
Gender of Nouns 

Changes in the form of nouns to denote 

gender may be made in three ways: 

1. By using an entirely different word 

E.x.—gander goose 
drake duck 
monk nun 

2. By adding the endings ess, ine, iz, 

ete. 

Ex.—-sorcerer 
count 
administrator 
hero heroine 
sultan sultana 

3. By affixing the words, man, woman, 


sorceress 
countess 
administratrix 


maid, he, she, etc. 
Ex.—man-servant 
he-bear 


maid-servant 
she-bear 
Tests 
Cross out the incorrect word in the follow 
ing: 
The congregation has 
call. 
The army was—were defeated. 
The choir is—are quarreling among itself 
themselves about the leader. 
The jury has—have not all 
their pay. 
Write the feminine forms to the follow- 
ing masculine nouns: 
lion, lord, he-goat, master, 
czar. 
Write the masculine form to the follow 
ing feminine nouns: 
duchess, executrix, hostess, spinster, actress 


have given him a 


received its 


father, uncle, 


Capitalization of Nouns 

Every stenographer knows that proper 
nouns must begin with capital letters. If 
all nouns were always either common, d« 
noting the class to which an object be- 
longs, or proper, denoting a particular 
object as distinguished from others of the 
same class, little difficulty would be expe- 
rienced. But the shades of meaning which 
cause a common noun to become proper, 
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or vice versa, are often so fine that a nice 
discrimination is required in order to place 
the distinguishing mark of the proper 
noun—the capital letter—correctly. The 
meaning of the sentence is usually the only 
clue the stenographer has. 

E.x.—The agent of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company will call this 
afternoon. 

But, 

I am thinking of taking out a policy in 
one of the mutual life insurance com- 
panies. 

The classes will be held at the New York 
Training School for Teachers. 

But, 

If you wish a position in the public 
schools you should attend a training 
school for teachers. 

The package was delivered by the Amer- 
ican Express Company. 

The express companies 
their rates. 

The tendency to-day is toward the use 
of fewer capital letters. The usage of the 
various newspapers and publishing houses 
varies widely, but many nouns which were 
formerly capitalized are now written with 
a small letter. Thus, instead of 

The Hudson River, 
we write 
The Hudson river. 

A good rule for such cases is to capi- 
talize the word river when it forms a part 
of the proper name, as the Red River, but 
to write it with a small letter when the 
name of the river can be used without it. 
While to say “The Red” would be incor- 
rect, you can refer to the Delaware river 
merely as “The Delaware.”” Consequently 
when the word “river” follows such a name 
the capital is unnecessary. The same is 
true of the word city. 

Personified Nouns 

Some nouns ordinarily common become 

proper when personified. Among these are 


fame, fortune, nature, etc. 
O Fortune, Fortune, all 


fickle ! 
But 
He went to London to seek his fortune. 
Titles of Rank or Office 

When titles of rank or office are joined 
to names of persons they are usually be- 
gun with a capital; also when used alone, 
provided it is clear that they refer to a 
particular incumbent of the office. Other- 
wise they are written with a small letter. 


have lowered 


men call thee 
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We write, 
The Czar of Russia has four daughters and 
one son. 


But 


The czar in Russia has more power than the 
king in England. 

But in this case, too, there is a dispo- 
sition to dispense with the capital. Most 
newspapers still say President Wilson, but 
the form, 

“A delegation waited upon the president” 
is becoming general, 
despite the fact that it is clear that only 
the present incumbent is meant. 
Titles of Books, Etc. 

All the important words in titles—first 
and last words, nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
adjectives and adverbs—are capitalized. 


If a hyphened word occurs in the title, 
the second word should be written with a 
capital if it is a noun, but with a small 
letter if it is another part of speech. 
Ex.—Secrets of the Mail-Order Trade, 
But 
Paintings of Well-known Artists. 


Words Derived from Proper Nouns 

Adjectives derived from proper nouns 

are generally capitalized. 

Ex.—£ nglish literature reached a high degree 
of perfection during the Elizabethan 
era. 

The Mezican situation remains the same. 


When the derived word is in more gen- 
eral use than the original, or has acquired 
a wider meaning than the original, the 
capital is usually omitted. For example, 
quixotic, titanic, macadamized (from Mac- 
Adam, the man who invented this kind of 
roadway ), and platonic. 

Verbs derived from proper nouns are 
written with a small letter. 

Ex.—pasteurize, boycott, anglicize. 

Tests 

In the following sentences indicate 
which words should be begun with capital 
letters. Be sure that you know why the 
same word will take a capital in one sen- 


tence and not in another. 

The helmsman steered by the north star. 

The stars shine brightest on a moonless 
night. 

The church of the redeemer is on high 
street. 

We went to church in the morning. 

The civil war decided the question of state 
rights. 

The nation was then plunged in the horrors 
of a civil war. 
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We dined at the national arts club. The strike was a virtual declaration of in- 
dependence. 

The koran of the mohammedans corre- 
sponds to our bible. 

The seventh pennsylvania regiment broke 


He spent the evening at his club. 

This was the first national bank to be estab 
lished in america. 

He is employed in the first national bank camp. 

We skated on the lake in central park. It was the tenth regiment to get under way. 

She took a short cut across the park. Naples is situated on the mediterranean 


The declaration of independence was signed sea. 
on the fourth of july, 1776. The ship was sunk in the black sea. 


OO? 
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Frank Crane. 





Conducted by Alice M. 
Hunter, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Forum for the Dis- 
cussion of Stenogra- 
phers’ Problems, Per- 


sonal and Professional 


The Ten Most Popular Poems 


ANY of our readers enjoy and ap- 
M preciate poetry—many of them 

quote poetry, and some of them 
write poetry. We believe that everyone 
who attempts to keep abreast of the times 
should be familiar with the best in litera- 
ture, art and music, and that this is as 
much a part of an education as a know]l- 
edge of the things that have happened and 
are happening. There have been many 
poems written in the last few years; the 
present war has been the inspiration of 
much literature, and the spirit of modern- 


ism has been reflected in poetry as well 


as in art and in music. In order rightly 
to measure what is being done to-day in 
any field we must know what has been 
done in the past. There are certain pieces 
of work on which the world has set the 
stamp of its approval. If this discussion 
shall inspire some of our readers to read 
or to reread some of the short poems which 
rank as classics, we shall feel that it has 
been worth while. We often hesitate to 
recommend a book to a busy person, to 
whom every minute counts, for we realize 
that it will take many hours to read it; 
but with a poem it is different. 

Most of those in the list which we are 
publishing this month can be read in a 
few minutes. Many of them can be mem- 
orized in less than half an hour each, and 
they can all be found in any public library. 

Several years ago Life took a vote on 
the ten most popular poems. Over six 
hundred people voted on their individual 
preferences and this is the resulting list: 

“Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 

“Thanatopsis,” 


“Psalm of Life.” 

“The Raven.” 

“Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

“To a Skylark.” 

“The Chambered Nautilus.” 

“Maud Muller.” 

“The Bridge of Sighs.” 

“The Burial of Sir John Moore.” 

The editor of the Branch Library News 
of the New York City Public Library 
system suggests the following as a matter 
of personal preference: 

Tennyson's “Ulysses.” 

Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale.” 

Shakespeare's “Sonnet XXIX.” 

Swinburne’s “Forsaken Garden.” 

“A Lyke-Wake Dirge.” 

“Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 

“My Lost Youth.” 

Whitman's “Out 
lessly Rocking.” 

Moody’s “Gloucester Moors.” 

“The Walrus and the Carpenter.” 

We should like to hear from our readers 
about the poems that they have enjoyed 
most and that have meant most to them. 
Give your reasons if you wish, though this 
is not necessary. Just send us the titles 
of your favorite poems, and let us see what 
the resulting list will contain. If there are 
any modern poets whose work you particu- 
larly like, be sure to include them. 


oO 
A Business Start for $200 


Questions often come to us about differ- 
ent phases of public stenographic work. 
Many an ambitious stenographer feels that 
she wants a business of her own, and the 


of the Cradle End- 
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experience of others in this field is always 
interesting to them and to us. A recent 


issue of Every Week contained an article 
by M. T. H., a young woman who started 
a stenographic office in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, at an outlay of only $200. 


The demand for the trained business woman 
is far in excess of the supply, and no profes- 
sion offers a better and more pleasant opening 
for the woman who has the ambition, courage, 
and self-reliance to start a business than the 
public stenographic. But the successful busi- 
ness woman who would compete in this popular 
vocation must bring to the undertaking all her 
executive ability, tact, and determination to suc- 
ceed, backed by some capital, to obtain financial 
returns. 

After many years’ experience as a stenogra- 
pher, during which I had climbed to positions 
of trust, drawing good salaries, I realized that 
there was wanting the further promotion and 
independence to which I aspired—attainable 
only in a business of my own. When ambition 
enters into one’s calculation, failure is weak- 
ened. I was ambitious enough to want to branch 
out on my own account. 

To the average would-be public stenographer, 
an important consideration is the amount of 
capital necessary to equip an office. This does 
not require a large outlay, for a better and 
more complete office outfit can be added after 
the business has begun to grow and its success 
is apparent 

With a small sum I had accumulated, I 
looked around for a suitable location, and leased 
an Office in one of the largest skyscrapers in 
the city, paying one month’s rent, $12.50, in 
advance. I bought a six-by-nine rug for $8. 
For $22.50 I secured, second-hand, a $50 oak 
desk, which had been used very little. I then 
purchased a brand-new typewriter for $105, on 
terms, and several boxes of stationery, envelopes, 
ete., which averaged about $8. For two straight- 
back oak chairs, a small book-case, desk-chair, 
and an oak hat-rack—which I was fortunate 
enough to get from a man going out of busi- 
ness—I paid $16. The installation of electric 
lights and a telephone cost $8.50. On the door 
I had my name done in good style, costing $1.50, 
This reminded me that I would need business 
cards, so I had some made showing only my 
name, business, and address; but the printing 
and the texture of the card were good. 

To put my business before the public was the 
last and hardest step. To do this I not only 
had to solicit friends, but to go among strangers. 
Any business is hard to begin, but work is a 
powerful lever in the face of obstacles and dis- 
appointments, and perseverance will triumph. 
Starting in the building in which I was located, 
I left one of my cards in each office. 

At the end of the first year I had worked up 
a pretty good stenographic business. It has 
grown yearly, and, while I have had te work 
hard to attain my success—and although many 
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annoyances and discouragements are interwoven 
in the warp and woof of the everyday business 
life—I have never regretted opening my public 
stenographic office. 


If any of our readers have had definite 
experience in this line, we shall be glad to 
hear from them. 


C 
fe 


The Walking Habit 

A letter before us reads: “I wish you 
would print something about the value and 
the pleasure of walking. I formed the 
walking habit years ago and it has done 
more to keep me physically fit than any 
other one thing. I feel that indirectly it 
has been responsible for all of my promo- 
tions. When a business emergency has 
called for an extra effort I have always 
had the reserve strength to meet the de 
mand.” 

One of the most enthusiastic advocates 
of walking and one of the greatest non- 
professional walkers of recent years was 
William J. Gaynor, former Mayor of New 
York City. Mayor Gaynor was frequently 
asked about his walking habit—how far 
he walked, why he walked, and what bene- 
fits he derived from it—and so one day 
he dictated an article to his stenographer 
about walking. This article was first pub- 
lished in the Independent, and it has since 
been widely quoted. The following ex- 
tracts are of special interest: 


I fear you are taking me too seriously as a 
walker. It is true that I have been walking for 
a good many years, but I do not pretend to be 
anything more than an ordinary trudger. Dur- 
ing the sixteen years that I was a Justice of 
the Supreme Court I made it a rule to walk 
from five to seven miles a day. I did this to 
keep myself in health. I sat in bad air in the 
courtroom. In the morning I walked a few 
miles, and after leaving court in the evening | 
walked a few miles more. 

When I became Mayor I simply continued 
my walking. I walk from my house to the City 

fall in the morning and back in the evening 
That gives me seven miles a day. But I am no 
walker, nor am I an athlete. I walk for health, 
and also for the joy of walking. 

I have for many years done my principal 
work while walking. As a judge I framed my 
decisions and opinions in my mind while walk- 
ing. I can think best while walking, and then 
I can come in and sit down and write offhand 
the whole subject. But let me say again that | 
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1 no scientific walker, although I take long 
valks. 

I prefer to walk alone and think. I do not 
hurry; I just go along at my leisure. It is true, 

mw and then someone comes alongside of me 

ud thinks the gait is not a very leisurely one, 
ut to me it is leisurely because I am used to it. 
| do net see why many or most people do not 
walk to and from their business every day. A 
man wrote me a letter that it was all very well 
for me to do it, but that his business was two 
iiles away from his house. I wrote him back 
that mine was over three. There is a feeling of 
dependence and freedom when you are walk- 
ig, and your blood warms up and flows freely, 
ind your body becomes purified. As I walk 
ver the bridge every night and see the cars 
packed with anemic young men and women, 
ome of them with cigarettes, I cannot help 
pitying them. Why do they not get out and 
valk and make their bodies ruddy and healthy? 
Some of them look out of the car windows, and 
wint at me as though I was a curiosity because 
| walk. I think they are curiosities because they 
ride, and injure with the foul air 
f the cars. 

You ask me the best time for walking. The 
best time is in the sun in fall and winter, but 
if you cannot walk then, the best time is when- 
ever you can walk. Of course, if you walk home 
it night during the long winter months you 
walk after dark. Morning walking is very re- 
freshing. 

No, you do not want any book while you are 
walking. You want to think. In the country 
you can loiter about. You do not need to 
walk fast and should not do so. Observe nature. 
When you come to a barnyard go in and see the 
pigs, and the fowl and the cows. Climb a fence 
now and then and go into the fields and look 
it the crops or the cattle. I know of no place 
where there is more philosophy than in a barn- 
yard. You can learn much from animals. 
Within their circle they know much more than 
we do. Some of them see and hear things that 
we are incapable of seeing and hearing. Very 
few animals improve by age. A little pig a day 
old knows as much as his mother, and it is the 
same with a calf or a colt. 

| do not like to walk in a park. I hate the 
oads and walks in parks. I do not like wind- 
ng roads. I like to see where I am going. 
Crooked roads are irksome. 

You want to know what about mountain- 
climbing. I have done some of that in this 
country and in Switzerland, but I do not recom- 
mend it. The heart should not be abnormally 
taxed. Of course, if your weight is in your 
favor you can do some climbing. I went down 
the other day and walked up ten flights to the 
top of the building where the terrible fire was, 
1s I wanted to see the floors which were burned 
out. Af you wan‘ to test your heart just walk 
up ten flights without stopping. If you can 
do it you are all right, no matter what your 
ge 15. 


Yes, I regret the falling off in bicycling. I 


themselves 
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enjoyed it for years and it did me the world of 
good. If people will not walk I should advise 
them to ride the bicycle. It will renew their 
lives. They will be so changed in a month that 
they will be astonished 

What nation, you ask, gets the most out of 
walking. The English. They are great walkers. 
When I go to London I love to just stand and 
see them walking down into London in com- 
panies in the morning. The sight is inspiring 
to me. They walk in from miles around. Here 
people are afraid to walk a mile. The greatest 
rapid transit facilities in the world are right 
here in our American cities, notwithstanding all 
the grumbling that is going on. Wherever you 
are here in the city of New York you have a 
street car at your rhe result is that 
everybody rides and almost nobody walks. This 
is harmful. It would be a good thing if we 
had to walk more or less. In England they 
walk way out to places of recreation. 

Now, I do not know what else to say to you 
The subject is summed up very easily. Culti 
vate the habit of walking and you will never 
give it up, and it will keep you in health and 
make you charitable and forbearing. If you 
take no exercise you become dyspeptic. Your 
lood gets thin, and you find fault with every- 
body, and by and by you hate everybody, and 
then you want to be mean to everybody. That 
is a terrible condition to be in. Don’t you think 
so? But if you are in it just get out of it by 
walking a few miles every morning and eve- 
ning. Go out and walk in the dark if necessary. 


elbow 


We shall be glad to hear from our read- 
ers on this subject, as we are sure that 
there are many among them with whom 
walking is a fad. 


© ¢ 


Orison Swett Marden. 
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Eulogy on George Washington 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


—By Henry Lee 





Reporter and His Work, 


Conducted by Fred H. 

West 

Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gurtler, 69 


News and Suggestions 
of Interest and Value 
to the Shorthand Re- 


porter 


Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Court Reporting—III 


N concluding this short series on the 

advantages and disadvantages of court 

reporting as a profession I want to 
speak of some of its disadvantages. 


Locality a Factor 
Perhaps the most prominent disadvan- 
tage in court reporting is the part politics 
plays. A very considerable number of 


oficial reporters get their appointment 
through political influence, and when the 


side of their favor loses at an election it 
frequently means that the reporter loses 
his position, or rather, fails of re-appoint- 
ment. Changes in the laws of the state 
affect the continuity of office. These in- 
fluences are entirely aside from the ability 
of the reporter to do his work. For these 
reasons, briefly discussed, it is apparent 
that the continuity of employment is as- 
sured with greater certainty in some locali- 
ties than in others because of the provi- 
sions of the law relating to the manner of 
appointment and term of office. A further 
disadvantage as to locality is that customs 
prevailing in certain parts of the country 
do not prevail in others. Where those 
customs require the reporter to deliver his 
transcript promptly and comply with con- 
ditions which, by comparison, mean the ex- 
pending of great physical energy, that lo- 
cality presents a disadvantage. In some 
localities the hours observed by the court 
are short while in others they are long. It 
is not so much that a reporter objects to 
working six or eight hours a day. Rather 
it becomes a question of whether the re- 
porter can endure the physical strain of 


reporting the proceedings of court for long 
periods and of making the required tran- 
scripts. The conditions prevailing in cer- 
tain localities make the reporter's work 
more difficult. For instance, it may be the 
custom for the reporter's table to be far 
removed from the witness or the equipment 
of the court room may not be of a suffi- 
ciently substantial character to insure good 
writing conditions. Many other instances 
might be cited which would indicate that 
local custom and tradition may work to the 
disadvantage of the reporter. 

Some of the hardships in reporting men- 
tioned with reference to locality prevail 
in the different kinds of courts in any one 
locality ; for instance, the police court may 
be a much more difficult court in which to 
report than the United States Circuit 
Court or the state court or the county 
court in the same city. 


Irregularity of Effort 

Another disadvantage of court reporting 
is that one’s energy is expended spasmod- 
ically. There may be a few days when 
comparatively little energy is expended, 
and the following few days may call for 
an abnormal expenditure of energy. The 
adapting of one’s self to conditions of that 
kind tends to exhaust the source of energy 
more rapidly and surely than where the 
expenditure of energy due to one’s work is 
a constant factor. This disadvantage is 
brought about by the fact that the reporter 
cannot set the pace at which he would like 
to work. The pace is set by the lawyers 
or the court, the temperament of the wit- 
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ss, the amount of litigation that must be 
finished at a certain term, the youthful 
ness or the zeal of the attorneys. The re- 
porter must ignore or overcome the physi- 
cal conditions, such as noises in the court 
room, noises outside of the court room 
which interfere with the proceedings of the 
court, taking the remarks of an attorney 
who speaks incorrect English or speaks 
English with difficulty because of his na 
tionality or some physical deformity, the 
failure of the court to make his ruling suf- 
ficiently audible always to be heard, the 
speed at which a witness may testify, due 
to anger or excitability, the difficulty of re 
cording the testimony of an aged person 
or a child, the control of nerves required to 
take an autopsy, or post-mortem examina- 
tion, or the narration of a thrilling experi- 
ence which appeals to the sympathy or 
emotion of the ordinary individual. The 
nervous force required to meet these con- 
ditions exhausts the normal supply at an 
abnormal rate and is one of the disadvan- 
tages of reporting. 


Hazards of Employment 


The reporter in many states enjoys an 
income only from work performed. If, 
through sickness or temporary or perma- 
nent inability, the reporter cannot perform 
his work his income ceases. He is given 
no vacation, receives no pay for overtime 
Court report- 
Speciali- 


or for absence from work. 
ing is a highly specialized work. 
zation is necessary in order to do court re- 
porting well. In case of being incapaci- 
tated through accident or organic ailments, 
the training and experience acquired 
through the years the reporter has devoted 
himself to his work become worthless. He 
must have sufficient physical capacity to 
write his shorthand notes at the required 
rate of speed, or, regardless of the fund 
of information he may have at his tongue’s 
end, regardless of the ability he has pre- 
viously shown in his chosen work, regard- 
less of his ability to secure business of a 
reporting nature, regardless of a world- 
wide reputation he may have earned be 
cause of his great skill, he has not the 

ghtest opportunity to make a living as a 
court reporter. This is a distinct disad- 
vantage when compared with other profes- 
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sions. As long as men engaged in other 
professions are able to talk and think 
clearly they are able to render valuable 


service. 


Physical Requirements 


Court reporting requires good sight and 
good hearing. Loss of the sense of sight 
and the sense of hearing would totally in 
capacitate a reporter for his work. Even 
though no such misfortune befall a re- 
porter, if he is limited in the amount of 
work he can do because of weak eyes, he 
thereby limits himself in the enjoyment of 
the opportunities his profession presents. 
Because of the continuous use of his eyes 
the reporter has not always the oppor- 
tunity to read books which would enlighten 
him in regard to the needs of his own pro- 
fession or books that would give him that 
general information which is so necessary 
to a successful reporter. 


Irregularity of Income 


Another disadvantage is the irregularity 
of income. It would be more nearly cor- 
rect in some cases to say uncertainty of in- 
come. It is easy to form habits in keep- 
ing with the greatest income a reporter 
may enjoy for any given period, but diffi- 
cult to adjust one’s habits to the periods 
of lesser income. For this reason many re- 
porters are not particularly successful 
financially. Because of the nervous and 
physical strain involved at a time when 
the reporter's income is greatest he does 
not use that wise discretion and sound 
judgment that a business man whose ex- 
penditure of energy is a constant factor 
might be expected to exercise. 


Irregularity of Working Hours 


Irregularity in working hours is com- 
mon to court-reporting experience. If the 
judge and the attorneys decide to hold an 
evening session, the reporter has to com- 
ply with the conditions. If the case on 
trial is of sufficient importance to require 
the prompt delivery of transcript, the re- 
porter works well into the night to provide 
this modern If the reporter 
wants to go fishing at a time when fishing 
is good, he cannot postpone a trial to make 


necessity. 
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his fishing trip a success. This is a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. The reporter's hours 
may be not only irregular, but they may 
be irregular and strenuous as well. Such 
would be the case if a court session lasted 
for four or five hours or longer without in- 
termission. If the court was hurrying the 
attorneys and the witnesses with a view to 
finishing the case so that the jury would 
not have to be locked up over a holiday, 
and this is in addition to long hours, the 
very nature of the proceedings would be 
such as to cause the reporter to work under 
pressure. 


Physical Disadvantages of Age 


As one gets along in years, though he 
may have had a most interesting experi- 
ence, he finds that his writing ability is 
decreasing because of physical impair- 
ment. The mind remains active longer 
than the body, and therefore the lawyer 
at sixty or seventy can successfully prac- 


e 
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tice law, whereas a reporter at sixty or 
seventy finds it difficult to execute charac 
ters at a high rate of speed—because of 
physical disability. Thus, instead of a re 
porter’s becoming constantly more valu 
able to himself and to his profession, as a 
lawyer or doctor may, he fails to perform 
as readily and easily the functions inci 
dent to his chosen work—functions that 
he knows so well how to perform—becaus: 
of physical impairment. 

I am not offering any opinion on the 
weight of the advantages or disadvantages, 
but I am leaving that to the opinion and 
judgment of the readers of this depart- 
ment. The desire in presenting these three 
articles on this subject has been to give a 
few suggestions for the guidance of those 
who contemplate taking up court reporting. 
If any reporter or writer has any comment 
or any suggestion to make or any criticism 
of any matter discussed in these articles 
the editor will be glad to hear from him 


Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. Were there any defects in the work, if 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know as to whether the work 
called for by that paper was performed there? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what manner? A. A first-class manner. 

MR. DANER: Objected to. 

THE COURT: Objection sustained to the 
form of the question, or rather, the answer. 
Strike it out. 

MR. BROWN: In what manner was the work 
performed ? 

MR. DANER: That is objected to. 

THE COURT: Objection overruled. 

Q. How was the work performed? A. First- 
class workmanship. Mr. Miller accepted the 
work—said it was all right. 

MR. DANER: I ask that the 
stricken out. 

Q. Was the work at the time Mr. Miller was 
talking of called for by that contract performed 
in accordance with the conditions of that con- 
tract? 

MR. DANER: Objected to. A. Yes, sir. 

THE COURT: Objection sustained. Strike 
the answer out. 

MR. BROWN: What was that, an eight-flat 
building? 

Q. Was the painting, papering and decora- 
ting done at the time of that conversation with 
Mr. Miller? A. All done but that floor. 

Q. That was the building that was erected on 
the northwest corner of Tist and Harper? A. 
Yes, sir. 


answer be 


you know? A. None that I could see. 

Q. Did you notice as to whether the work 
done was in accordance with the plans and 
specifications ? 

MR. DANFR: Just one minute—objected to 

THE COURT: For the present I will let him 
answer. If you want to prove defects you may 
do so. A. Yes, sir. 


HENRY J. MILLER 
called as a witness on behalf of the defendants, 
having been first duly sworn, testified as fol- 
lows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Daner 

Q. What is your name? A. Henry J. Miller 

Q. Where do you live? A. 3415 West 39th 
St. 

Q. You were superintending the construction 
of this building at this time, were you? A 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have any conversation at any time 
with Mr. Rynek about the progress of the work? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the first conversation you had 
with him?—where was it? A. It was at the 
building. 

Q. About what time? A. 
the first part of April. 

Q. 1916? A. 1916, yes, sir. 

Q. What did you say to him at that time? 
A. I said to him—well, I cannot recall the 
words that I used just at this moment. 


It must have been 
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First Woman Stenographer for 
Magistrates Court Appointed 


“ IRST Woman Stenographer for 
}" the Magistrates Court Appointed” 

was the title of a feature article 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
All of the metropolitan 


interesting articles about 
New York, as is well 


for January 6. 
dailies carried 
the appointment. 
known, is not exactly the home of 
for women,” and thus 

the fact that a 
nerved little woman—a 


~ votes 
steel- 


mere woman, mind you 

had been appointed 
oficial reporter in one 
of the important courts 
of New York City was 
news sufficiently start- 
ling to warrant an illus- 
trated article. The 
He rald say 8S. 


Miss Iva Shuster 
yesterday appointed 
stenographer for the City 
Magistrates courts and as- 
gned to the Traffic Court 
t is the first time a woman 
has held a commission to 
take testimony in any of 

Another young 
Miss Katherine 
holds a commission 

stenographer in the Domestic Relations 

Court, but she may not work in other courts. 

Miss Shuster is twenty-three years old. She 

in orphan, and while working as an errand 

a Pitts factory she studied ste- 

graphy in spare ho . teaching herself, and 

iining her first position as a stenographer 
en only thirteen years old. 


was 


the courts. 
woman 
Daly . 


urgh 


o¢ 


Iva Suvusrer 





For two years she was official stenographer 
in the United States Court for Arizona and 
later held a similar position in San Francisco. 
Miss Shuster came to New York three years 
ago to enter the contest for the world’s cham- 
pionship at stenography, in which she won high 
honors. then she has been attached to 
various city bureaus and recently has been in 
the office of Chief Magistrate McAdoo. 

Miss Shuster shares a small furnished apart- 
it No. 15 West 110th 
with another wom- 
She has 

church 


Since 


ment 
Street 
an stenographer. 

been interested in 
work. 


Miss Shuster is well 
known to the readers of 
the Gregg Writer, who 
will be glad to congrat- 
ulate her on her notable 
success. Miss Shuster, 
who is but twenty-three 
years of age, is a bril- 
liant writer of short- 
hand and is an efficient 
reporter, as is shown by 
the fact that she was 
appointed from the Civil 
Service list. She was 
really “discovered” by 
Mrs. Frances Effinger- 
Raymond, the manager 
of the Pacific Coast office at San Francisco, 
who advised her to go to New York. We 
heartily congratulate Miss Shuster on her 
appointment and predict a brilliant future 
for her in the profession which she has 
taken up. 


ve 











WHEN you're through sizing up the other fellow, it's a good thing to 
step back from yourself and see how you look. Then add fifty: per 
cent to your estimate of your neighbor for virtues that you can't see, and de- 
duct fifty per cent from yourself for faults that you've missed in your inven- 
tory, and you'll have a pretty accurate result—George Horace Lorimer. 
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“Have an Outside Interest’ —IV 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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‘‘Have an Outside Interest’’—V 


Keys 
1917 Resolutions of a Business 
Woman 


My Watchword Is Growth 
rherefore I shall not wait for opportunity 
to knock at my door. I shall tempt her, invite 
her, advertise for her, and pursue her, if nec- 


essary. 


I Will Know My Business 
No detail is too petty for me to study; no 
problem too difficult for me to attempt. I shall 
study the tools of my work and be expert in 
their mechanism. I shall draw on the business 
ullies that help me successward—the books, trade 
papers, lectures, and counsel from authorities. 


I Will Work for a Just Reward 
I shall insist on good pay for good work, and 
0 good work for its own sake. I shall not un 
d on wages because I do not happen to 


By Dr. Henry B. Favill. 


to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


need the money; neither shall I complain be- 
cause a co-worker is paid more until I find out 
why. 


I Will Respect My Work 
I shall not regard it as a temporary make- 
shift. I shall give it my sincere attention the 
whole of each day. I shall plan for promotion 
and aim for the highest posts and the highest 
rewards. 


I Will Develop My Bodily Health 
My body must be an efficient machine, there- 
fore I shall not abuse nor neglect it by over- 
work, late hours, worry or malnutrition. I shall 
exercise it freely. I shall cultivate its strength 
and beauty; protect it by right food, and adorn 
it with proper clothing. 


I Will Have Many Interests 


I shall know the affairs of the day. 
interested in civic, national 


I shall 


be actively and 
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world problems; in art, literature, and the many 
phases of modern culture. I shall lend my aid 
to movements for woman’s progress. I shall be 
many-sided that I may succeed as a woman as 
well as a business woman. (296) 

By Eleanor Gilbert 


< 
7 % 
1 


Creeds of Great Business Men 
Jostan Wepewoop 


Josiah Wedgwood was England’s first great 
potter. He was this and more. He lifted pot- 
tery from jugs and jars to an art. No potter 
ever™ has matched him for success and origi- 
nality, and our modern pottery traces back to 
Wedgwood, just as his may be traced back to 
Holland. Before” his coming people used their 
fingers and ate out of a pot. The individual 
plate and cup and saucer belonged to a few 
who styled” themselves the “aristocracy.” His 
was the work of the pioneer. After he had suc- 
ceeded in making plates he had to teach people 
how to use’ them. He breathed art into dishes. 
Whenever we approach a table decorated with 
a beautiful dinner set we unconsciously give 
thanks to this famous Burslem™ potter. 

He opened the book of life poor, lame and 
sickly. He was the youngest of thirteen chil- 
dren. Who says thirteen is an unlucky num- 
ber?™* He closed the book loved, honored and 
wealthy—the richest man who up to that time 
had made his own fortune. 


Love and business are*™ not supposed to go 


hand in hand. Still ’tis said, “love makes the 
world go round.” But, be that as it may, Wedge- 
wood’s story of business success turned in- 
side out is a love story. Without Sarah Wedg- 
wood the world never would have heard of 
Josiah Wedgwood. Just why this rich,™ beau- 
tiful, educated girl fell in love with this poor, 
homely, ignorant boy, we cannot say. It is 
enough to know that she did. Sarah’s father™ 
stormed, as is the way of fathers. Finally he 
told Josiah that when he could match Sarah’s 
dowry of ten thousand pounds—English for 
fifty** thousand dollars—he might talk busi- 
ness. Sarah whispered, “You can do it, Josiah,” 
and Josiah went to work. He worked for ten 
years; he educated™ himself; he evolved into 
a man of affairs; he matched the dowry—and 
so Josiah and Sarah were married and lived 
happily ever afterward. 

Together™ they founded the colony of Etru- 
ria, and there, surrounded by artists and work- 
men, Wedgwood put to test the principles of 
his creed. He made dishes®™ for Queen Char- 
lotte, and in so doing coined the word “Queens- 
ware.” Urged on by Sarah, he turned to vases, 
plaques, medallions and busts, and duplicated*™ 
in miniature many of the beauties of antiquity. 
If you happen to own a genuine Wedgwood it 
is worth its weight in gold. 

Their first” baby grew up to become the 
mother of Charles Darwin. 

They dreamed dreams, and then they made 
their dreams come true—did these dreamer- 
worker™-lovers, Josiah and Sarah Wedgwood. 
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Lasting successes are the result of quality 
Good enough was not enough—it had to be bet 
ter. “And to make” better pottery,” said 
Wedgwood, “we must produce better potters.” 
After all, a business is no better than the men 
on its payroll. Wedgwood showed his‘ work- 
men the advantages of clean hands, clean faces 
and clean clothes. He brought them close to 
the beautiful by planting flower gardens, and 
he taught™ them the ways of better pottery by 
opening a school. He educated and helped 
himself by educating and helping others. 

Josiah Wedgwood was master of™ his busi- 
ness. He knew its every side; its every secret. 
The ten years of waiting were years well spent 
(544) 


“Have an Outside Interest” 


I do not feel an entire stranger in this or- 
ganization—although it is the first time I have 
had the privilege of appearing before you™ 
as I have some relation to the Company in an 
advisory medical capacity. My knowledge of 
this organization acquired in various ways has 
convinced me” that from the standpoint of 
medical service, from the standpoint of solici- 
tude for the genuine welfare of the personnel 
of its organization, this Company is” unique. 
I know whereof I speak not only as to this 
Company, but as to others. 

The questions I want to bring to you to- 
night are serious ones, not relating to the 
Company’s internal affairs, but relating to our- 
selves—to you and me alike, as we stand in the 
community™ questions that come to us perhaps 
more seriously this year than in any year of 
our lives or of anybody’s life. In the course 
of” my profession, I have often had occasion 
to counsel with men of various ages, men along 
in years but not old so far as the’™ conduct of 
their business is concerned. They have asked 
me as to their physical capacity to go on with 
their business, and the commonest thing” is to 
have a man say to me under those circum- 
stances: “Doctor, if I give up my business, 
what am I going to do? I™ can’t get along 
without my business. I can’t stand to be put 
out of business.” The answer would always 
be if the circumstances would permit™ it: “Do 
not give up your business. It is better even in a 
measure to sacrifice yourself than to give it up.” 

But why should®® such circumstances exist? 
With men along in years, not only captains of 
industry, but those in every rank and file of 
life, men in every*” walk and vocation, men in 
every position of headship or employment in 
a business—with such men why should the 
question arise: “What am I™ going to do when 
[ am not forced by daily requirement to g0 
on in a strenuous way with my business?” In 
an economic sense™ it should be open to every 
man at a certain point in his life to determine 
whether to continue his business or not. As 
a®™™ matter of fact, their particular circum- 
stances prevent some men from having that 
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The simple question underneath the 
dilemma in which men are placed in” facing 
ch an inquiry is this: What other resources 
have they in the conduct of their life that will 
bring them any considerable degree of™ con- 
tentment or happiness? The unfortunate thing 
) all walks of life is that men under those cir- 
cumstances are without resources, they are 
without any habitual training of thought or 
experience that leads them by a natural process 
into any outside field of interest which will 
employ the later years of their lives, and 
so save them toward the end of their active 
careers from a condition of comparative use- 
lessness, discontent and almost unhappiness. 

Do not®™ think, gentlemen, that I am over- 
drawing this picture; I am really stating to 
you a very human situation which, naturally, 
has not occurred to you™ very often. Most 
of you are young men—in the full prime of 
strength and ambition and energy. But there 
will come a time in™ the lives of every one of 
you when you must seriously consider what 
you are to do for the remainder of your lives. 
I ask** you now to consider in the simple terms 
of common sense, whether you ought to go to 
the end of your tether—to the time™ when you 
are no longer in business—without having life 
so much within your grasp that you can step 
from one sphere of activities to™ another with- 
out feeling that you are taking that step almost 
in desperation. Is it not unwise for us to live 
the earlier part of our™ lives, during the 
formative period, in such a way that our latter 
days are crystallized into something little short 
of a prison house? The time’ to answer such 
a question is now—not years hence, when it is 
forced upon us/ 

In my judgment, every phase of your present 
activities,” of your duties to the company, will 
be enhanced or augmented by a judicious mix- 
ture of other interests than your business. In 
youth it is™ easy to find pursuits more or less 
pleasurable in character. As you get older 
things begin to pall upon you. It will not be 
as™ clear to you what the next decade will 
bring forth to relieve that monotony of life 
that business makes, and free you from the ap- 
prehension™ that comes to every man concern- 
ing what old age will bring to him. The things 
that you can rely upon to meet this situation 
in” youth you cannot count upon in old age. 
Therefore, it is manifest that you should now 
take thought on this subject at every point of™ 
your work, and thus increase your value to the 
company that employs you. I say this after 
much reflection. 

What do I mean by outside™ interests? Bear 
in mind that interests are born of por moo | 
with subjects, that interests are the outgrowt 
of intimate knowledge of things. It doesn’t 
make™ so much difference what things. Let 
us take our popular national craze of ball. 
What is a baseball “fan”? A man who simply 
goes to” a good many baseball games and en- 
joys them and goes away and forgets them? 
Not at all. It is the man that s the 


moce 


“dope.* And he knows it through and through, 
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and the more he knows of it the more of a 
“fan” he is. 

So it is with™ every phase of our lives. The 
thing which becomes an interest to us is the 
thing into which we put our intelligence. The 
fact is,” gentlemen, that circumstances never 
have any intrinsic, pleasurable quality in them- 
selves. The pleasure of life and the pleasure 
of circumstances is derived from what"” we 
put into them, not from we take out of them. 
There is no question about it. So I am urging 
upon you as a” general proposition to have 
interests, really definite, consistent interests, 
that you may reasonably and honestly call in- 
tellectual interests, in some subject or other out- 
side your’™ business. 

The other day, in talking to a friend about 
various public activities in which we had been 
engaged together, he said, with some feeling’ 
of discouragement: “There is nothing difficult 
about this matter if you can get the ear of 
honest men.” To that I would like especially 
to” call your attention. 

The obligation that rests upon all men who 
are in dignified employment, men of respectable 
connections, of elevated business ethics, is to’™ 
take part in their community (1130) 


(To be continued) 


° 
More Small Coins Needed 


The abnormal situation prevalent in this 
country, due to the other half of the world 
being engaged in the scientific destruction of 
life and property” at a cost inconceivable, 
brings a call for a new class of coins of small 
denomination to help out the economic situation 
in certain fields.” 

A publisher has written to the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association urging a 
campaign for having the mints coin a 14% cent 
piece,” a 24 cent piece, and possibly a ¥ cent 
piece. Considerable discussion has taken place 
im the daily press already over” the proposi- 
tion. Few take kindly to the 4% cent coin. A 
number urge the 1%4 cent coin, and a good 
many™ oppose it, but there seems to be a 
unanimity for the 214 cent piece as filling a 
want. The belief is that” it would be very 
popular with the public. 

One of the uses the new coin would be put 
to would be in exchange for an™ increased 
charge for newspapers. The price of P aw 
has not reached the maximum, from - 
counts, and there is serious talk among the 
publishers everywhere™ of raising the price to 
subscribers particularly on street sales. (210) 

—From the Denver Rocky Mountain News. 


Walking vs. Running 
The Boston Nutrition Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution has lately completed an 


elaborate study of the physiological aspects of 
walking, which the Journal of the™ American 
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wiation summarizes According to 
the author’s report, very few persons get 
through the day without walking one or two 
miles and the average” office worker usually 
walks about seven miles. In walking a person 
expends energy not only in external muscular 
exercise, but also in producing the heat™ neces- 
sary to maintain such bodily activities as circula- 
tion, breathing, and balancing the body in an 
upright position. The energy that the body 
expends in walking’” is thus a complex made 
up of various contributions for special pur- 
poses. Walking even at a moderate pace sets 
up certain muscular movements that are™ not 
directly connected with the business of going 
ahead, such as swinging the arms and raising 
the weight of the body with every step. The 
experiments of the Boston laboratory show 
that when the arms are swung vigorously, as 
they are in a brisk walk, the digestion and 
assimilation of” food may be increased more 
than 125 per cent. Furthermore, it was found 
that as much as one-fifth of the energy” that 
an average-sized person spends in walking he 
spends merely in raising his body at every 
step. Running calls for a greater outlay of™ 
energy, and gets a smaller apportioned return 
for it; for running lifts the body nearly twice 
as high as walking does and the most eco- 
nomical” kind of locomotion is that which 
wastes the least energy in lifting the body. 
It follows that the most efficient walker or 
runner is he*™ who swings his arms the least 
and raises his body the least in proportion to 
the amount of ground that he covers. (297) 
From the Youth’s Companion. 
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The New Style of Oratory 


If American oratory is not in the midst of a 
revival, apparently it is enjoying “something 
very near akin to it,” as was evidenced at® the 
recent political conventions. This is the dis- 
covery of the Christian Science Monitor, which 
tells us that the trend toward better public 
speaking has” been noticeable for several years 
We have always had political orators, and some 
of them possessed great ability and they have 
been different in method” and character as they 
were affected by the change of events and cir- 
cumstances. For instance, Henry Clay would 
find it difficult to please an audience™ of to-day 
“either by the manner or content of his ora- 
tions.” He was a “heavier” talker than the 
people of this period call for, and™ similarly 
the speakers of Civil War days were “too 
ardent, fervent, passionate for our time.” 
Styles of oratory come in and go out like 
fashions,” remarks the Monitor, which thinks 
it doubtful whether an Ingersoll could move 
people now as he moved them in the °70s or 
80s, or whether’ a Blaine could hold an audi- 
ence of 50,000 so fast as he did in the old 
interstate exposition building in Chicago that 
“it did not stir when one of the galleries 
sagged from six to eighteen inches because of 
the weight on the girder-rods.” 
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“To get present, most public 
speakers are clearness of diction 
und terseness of expression. The direct, posi 
tive, forceful, rather than the flowery orator 
is™ the man of the hour. He can hold conven- 
tions or town-meetings, ward- or mass-meetings, 
when the spellbinder who deals in glittering 
generalities fails.“ The audience at a modern 
better-class political meeting is there for a pur- 
pose. It wants to know. It came to learn. It 
is critical. It is composed largely of business 
men who do things on the card-filing system, 
who ring a bell, ask for something they want 
and™ are disappointed if they do not get it 


instantly. 


“Such people expect the political speaker to 
know his business thoroughly, and to prove his 
efficiency.’ They want no introductions, no ex- 
planations. They are irritated when the political 
speaker who is announced to talk on serious 
things undertakes to be funny.” Not one man 
in a thousand can be funny enough to please 
in audience of business men who devote a 
luncheon hour, or an afternoon,” or an evening 
to learning what is the matter with the country, 
or how business is likely to be affected if the 
country is intrusted™ for another four years 
to the party in power, or if it is turned over 
to the party in opposition. 


“It is, of course, very” different if the man 
chosen to entertain the crowd until the principal 
speaker arrives is a recognized humorist. Take 
Senator James Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, for 
example. He can get on the platform before an 
audience of serious-minded business men and 
have them all roaring in less than a” minute. 
They do not notice the time passing while he is 
telling them stories of the West and the South, 
a thing he can do™ inimitably; but even he must 
not keep them too long from the serious busi- 
ness or they may get fidgety.” (544) 

—The Literary Digest. 


Certificates 


following candidates have re 


‘Teachers’ 
HE 


ceived the Teachers’ Certificate 
since the last announcement was 


made: 


EK. W. Campbell, Petaluma, Cal. 

Sarah V. Cox, Findlay, Ohio. 

Mrs. Attye A. Griffin, Hartford, Ky. 

Sr. Mary Imelda, O. S. B., Mt. Angel, Ore. 
Florence Ethelyn Munson, Canby, Ore. 
Paul W. Norris, Lancaster, Pa. 

Clarence L. Pierson, Mesa, Ariz. 
Elizabeth C. Ryan, San Francisco, Cal. 
Nannette G. Shaffer, Frederick, Md. 

M. Gertrude Willoughby, Brooklyn, N. Y 





